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An Anonymous Novel 





> CPAAHIS novel ran its course serially in the Mirror during 
Rg the summer months of last year, attracting much 


DS attention because of the supreme cleverness of its 





style. 


The novel is a very biting satire upon some of the follies of 
swell society, literary pretenders and theatrical celebrities. 

Certain of its characters have been identified by those famil- 
iar with the Four Hundred, with contemporary letters and the 
drama as being mercilessly drawn after originals in the fields 
mentioned. Some affect to believe that the author has X-rayed 
in this book the character of the peculiar Harry Lehr, of the af- 
fable dilettante, Hobart Chatfield Chatfield-Taylor, of the stren- 
uously different Richard Mansfield, but the reading public must 
determine that for itself. 

The work is full of sound and brilliant criticism of life, music, 
art, letters, and some of the chapters in which the love story is 
developed are distinctly precious in treatment. 

“THE IMITATOR” is a valuable “human document” 
showing the gayer world at its high tide of folly in the first 
year of the Twentieth Century. 


PRICE $1.25. 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Publisher, 
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second-class matter, 


and draw a Methodist salary, while professing disbelief in its bad name. 
the dogma that the Bible is the inspired word of God. 
And yet we might reconcile ourselves to these things with 
complacency if we could bring ourselves to see the 
admirable character of Mr. Julian Ralph’s approval of 


a plan, whereby a man and a woman after being married 


When that philosophy is proclaimed as to 
Kubelik, it is publicly proclaimed as to every other aspirant 
to the ecstacy of expression. The public approval of the 
theory is simply a mask for licentious indulgence in the 
name of art. Itis immorality in its subtlest appeal. It is 
infamous theory and its result is diabolical practice. Strong 
for two years should hold a caucus to determine whether words? Yes; but true. 
they liked it, and if they did not, should be free to 
separate and make other arrangements. But then why 
should we be startled at anything when, after Rev. C. W. 
de Lyon Nichols has reduced the Four Hundred to less 
than fifty, Terry McGovern is entertained by the swell set 
of Newport at Mrs. Kernochan’s? All things are normal in 
a country that can devise no more impressive way of enter- 
taining the Kaiser’s brother than by inviting him to a 
banquet with one hundred men not one of whom is worth 
less thanone hundred million dollars, and where a girl 
falling through a hole in the ice is saved by her picture-hat 
catching on the rim of the hole and sustaining her, till the 


F 
The Boer War 

As the MIRROR goes to press there are indications that 
Grert Britain is preparing to enter upon negotiations for an 
ending of the war in the Transvaal. Unfortunately the 
chances are that Great Britain will feel compelled for 
prestige to insist upon unconditional surrender, and the 
Boers will feel inclined to reject any suchterms. If ever 
the world was tired of a war it is tired of this one. There 
is nothing splendid about it, except the tenacity of the 
Boers. British prestige is dragged in the mud and 
made amockery. The Boers have been fighting brilliantly 








WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Editor and Propnetor. 
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Our Glorious Country 

EV. CHARLES PARKHURST says, all souls are 

R not immortal. Only those souls that are well taken 
care of will live forever. The others will die. 

The reverend gentleman’s theory is unique, but not so 
unique as the idea of some women of Syracuse that 
restaurant keepers should spare lobsters the pain of pre- 
servation upon ice, prior to broiling, by clothing the crust- 
aceans in little, red flannel overcoats. But both these 
ideas are lacking in the original charm which character- 
izes the attitude of Professor Pearson, of Northwestern 
University, that a man can belong to the Methodist church 


arrival of help, by the aid of an eight-cent hat-pin stuck in 
her massy hair, and where it is nothing strange to wake up 
in the morning and read that M. Pernelet, of Philadelphia, 
after years of effort, has trained eleven alligators to sing 
the Pilgrim Chorus from “Tannhauser.” This is the great sacrifice of their lives and fortunes, only to lose the 
greatest country in the world. No other could produce a more completely the independence they enjoyed under 
John L. Sullivan and then behold him suddenly revealing British suzereinty. Everyone prays that the war may end 
great mimetic art in the role of Legree,in “Uncle Tom’s soon. Stubbornness on either side now would be folly. If 
Cabin,” just at the time when, forty years after the story’s there be the faintest chance of a peace with credit to both 
sides the negotiators owe it to shocked humanity to seize 
upon the chance at once and put an end to the most painful 
spectacle the world has seen ina century. 
JF st 
Schley Out of Politics 

He declares he is not in 

Politics has robbed him 


against the principle for which the Americans fought 
in 1776. The Boers are brave but politically back- 
ward. They have caused the world to admire and respect 
them for courage, but they appear to have made a useless, if 


appearance, protest is made against its veracity and 
morality, and no other country could bear calmly, as this 
bears, a certain Mr. Carpenter’s discovery that there was 
no vessel calied the Mayflower and that no Pilgrims came 
over in her. The more one reads our interesting public 
press and resolves and revolves in his mind the many mat- Goop for Admiral Schley! 
ters of importance displayed, diurnally, for his delectation, politics. This is eminently wise. 
the more he is convinced that to an American there isthe of his just share of fame. Politics alone has operated to 
sum of all wisdom in Robert Louis Stevenson’s couplet: hamper his vindication. If politics had not been mixed up 
The world is so full of a nnmber of things, in the awards of credit for the Santiago battle, Schley 
I am sure we should all be as happy as kings. would not have been a suppliant for justice and Sampson 
wt ut would not have gone insane. Now that Schley is nota 
Democratic Presidential possibility, perhaps his detractors 
will cease abusing him. The President has Schley’s 
appeal under consideration. The decision of the Presi- 
dent should settle the matter and if against the Admiral the 
discussion should not be projected into politics by debate 
in Congress. 


The Tariff 

ALL the Republican leaders are in favor of tariff reform 
some other time. Times are too good now to tinker with 
the tariff. In hard times tariff tinkering makes them 
worse. Between these times there is no time at all. 
Hence, though the tariff is admittedly in need of revision 
it will not be revised, at least not until the Democrats get 
together and sweep the country on the revision issue. 

FS 


Ft 
$140,000 Boodle Story 
THE Suburban Railway of St. Louis wanted to secure 
an extension of its lines and franchises from the last 
Municipal Assembly. Its manager had to see Ed. Butler. 
Col. Butler wanted $145,000. That was all right. But 
the members of the Assembly found that of the $145,000 
Col. Butler intended to keep the larger share while he 
dribbled a pittance tothem. They told the Suburban peo- 


Strenuosity 
THE strenuous life is wearing on High Societee in Wash- 
ington. There is an average of two functions a day at the 
White House with little informals in between times. Wash- 
ington Society is taking on the aspect of the hustle of 
Chicago. And the only people who do not appear to 
tire are the Roosevelts. They actually enjoy the whirl. 
It’s work for them, but they do it with the zest that Ple they wouldn’t pass the bill to be wolfed by Butler. 
makes for pleasure. For most of the others in Washing- Butler told the Suburban people to wait until the legislators 
ton the hustle is supposed to bea pleasure, but asthey became hungry and they'd take anything he chose to give 
don’t mean it, the pleasure becomes a burden. And in them. The railway company couldn’t wait and Butler 
the difference of the points of view here referred to, lies Couldn’t agree to cut down his percentage. The money 
the secret of either happiness or misery. was up in two safe deposit boxes, $65,000 for the Council, 
wt $75,000 for the House. Col. Butler dropped out of the 
A Plea for Indulgence matter with the missing $5,000 fora fee. The bill was 
ENOUGH of this rot about Kubelik’s needing a love- passed, but the courts knocked it out. The man who suc- 
affair to develop his art. The talk is the talk of the satyrs ceeded Butler as manager wouldn’t give up the moaey, or 
of the theatrical profession to every young girl who goes rather he would not furnish to the persons to get the money 
upon the stage. She will never have genius till she has the two keys, which he held, to the safe deposit boxes. The 
loved. She will never know passion till she has abandoned egislators protested. Butler saw his opportunit y to punish 
herself to it. She must study her soul and heart by the railroad people who thought they could do boodle 
violating and soiling both. That is the philosophy of the business in the Assemb!y without him. He peached on his 
“gent” in the fur-lined overcoat that has given to the stage former pals and had the information placed before the 
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He would show those who dipped into and 
Bribery 


Grand Jury. 
interfered with his game that it was dangerous. 
was his special monopoly and a few indictments of those 
who thought it wasn’t would demonstrate that he was the 
only man who could do the business. When Butler 
squealed the men against whom he squealed went before 
the Grand Jurors and made a clean breast of it. They 
could afford todo it, since no money had passed. The in- 
This is in essence the true story of 
It points many morals, but 


dictments followed. 
the big municipal sensation. 
the chief of these morals is that Butler is a wolf selling 
the members of the Assembly to corporations for one price, 
but giving the members a smaller sum. It shows that 
Butler doesn’t know of the honor that exists among thieves. 
It shows that he has the heart and soul of an Irish informer 
and is ever ready to turn State’s evidence, to play Judas to 
everybody, in order to deter other men from infringing on 
his domain as boss boodler. And he publicly chuckles and 
tells the newspapers “when I handle legislation it never 
fails.” It doesn’t. He will try to bribe a man, but if he 
can’t and some other person does, Butler squeals on both. 
Result: all bribery must be done by Butler. He holds up 
the corporations for wads and doles it out in driblets to 
legislators. 
se 
The Signor and the Lady 

SIGNOR MARCONI’S betrothed was very considerate in 
breaking off her engagement with him. She waited until 
world-wide fame for his achievement softened the blow. 
If alsoshe waited to give him up until such time as he 
would be most conspicuously eligible, thereby enhancing 
her own distinction as turning down a celebrity, that was 
only great feminine generalship. If a man is to be jilted 
by a woman it is more creditable, both to him and to her, 
that the jilt or the jolt should come when he is in the high 
tide of success than when he is under a cloud or losing his 
grip upon other things than the woman. Both the Signor 
and the lady are to be congratulated upon the effective end- 
ing of their romance. 


FS 
Pianolamaniacs 
A NEw horror has been added to life. It is the friend 
who plays the pianola for you when you call at his resi- 
dence. Everybody seems in danger of becoming more or 
less, principally less, of a musician. The murder of the 
musical masterpieces of the world proceeds merrily in 
every other parlor one enters. Is it not time for us all to 
organize against the pianolamaniacs? 
se 
Wabbling On The Canal 
THERE’S a good deal of wabbling between the Panama 
and Nicaragua canal routes in the columns of some of the 
great newspapers. A week agothe Panama proposition 
was quite favorably received, but since thena change has 
come over many editors who now think that dalliance with 
the French scheme may result in our having no canal 
across the isthmus. There is evidently a great struggle 
going on under the surface of affairs at Washington over 
the two routes. There is a suspicion even that the trans- 
continental railroads are in some way working to delay the 
construction of the cana’. The authorities should not 
countenance delay. The merits of the two routes can be 
easily and quickly compared and judged, as neither has 
lacked for expositors to set forth its superiority over the 
The country must not wobble, whatever the 
editors may do. If the canal 


and work begun 


other. 
routes be not decided 
upon right other 
may intervene and put back the work for a quarter of a 
century. The people are ready and anxious for a canal 
They may not long remain in that mood. The 
MIRROR believes that the Panama property is in such shape 
that its purchase will necessitate undoing much work that 
It believes that the transfer from the 


away, things 


now. 


has been done. 
French tothe Americans may develop difficulties of an in- 
ternational character, that the concessions held by the 
Panamists are, in some particulars, dubious, and that this 
country’s own original project is the safer because this 


The Mirror 


country has been working out all the possibilities of this 
plan and knows more about it generally. Still the MIRROR 
doesn’t pretend to be a canal expert and it only ventures 
the suggestion that if we must have a canal the sooner we 
have it the better, whether it be Panama or Nicaragua. 
Fe 
The Baconian Bug 

THE crass folly of the Baconian cryptogram theory of 
the authorship of the Shakespeare plays is illustrated in the 
very demonstrations of the theory. There are at least four 
cryptogram stories now presented to the public on as 
many different cryptic systems. That is to say, there are 
four different stories told in the same plays, and in as many 
different ciphers. The stories flatly contradict one an- 
other. No manassaneas Bacon would have wasted time in 
writing four contradictory cryptograms to prove his author- 
ship of the plays, and it is a metaphysical impossibility that a 
man in laboriously constructing four ciphers in one, should 
have accidentally produced the greatest poetry and drama of 
the world. 

st St 
St. Louis’ Big Boss 

IN an address at the meeting to organize a St. Louis 
branch of the National League for Civic Improvement, 
Mayor Wells said, among other things, “I believe the 
greatest curse to civic advancement is the corrupt political 
boss. When such men are in power it is impossible for 
honest men to accomplish anything. Lend all your 
energies and influence to eliminate the corrupt boss and 
the corrupt business and professional man who is accountable 
for bosses.” There’s akey note, but does any great St. 
Louis paper take it up? No. Why? Because it means 
Ed. Butler and Ed. Butler owns the men who own or 
influence St. Louis newspapers through his knowledge of 
the dirty work he has done for them in politics and legis- 
lation, because Ed. Butler is a millionaire and the business 
partner of millionaires, even if he did run a gambling tele- 
graph shop, even if he did boodle, even if his friends are 
running forty-six policy shops in the city. Butleris a man 
of brains, even if they are shown in evil ways. He is 
daring in his villainy, even,to the point of glorying in it as 
if it were a good joke. And it is a good joke when the 
highly reputable people who have thought they were using 
Butler find out that, instead of they owning him, he 
owns Butler has corrupted the ballot and 
the courts. He has controlled the police. He has bought 
and sold legislation openly for years. He has protected 
the criminal millionaire as well as the criminal slum bum. 
He has been greater than Mayors and Assemblies, and his 
“influence” has even swayed Grand Juries to investigate 
boodle deals when he wasshut out ofthem. Butler controls 
the daily papers through his millionaire friends, or through 
his own work for deals in which the owners of the papers 
have been interested. Butler has bolted and sold out his 
party, the Democratic, time and again, when he could not 
control it. He has knifed ticket after ticket when it was not 
his interest to provide Indians to stuff through those tickets 
with bogus ballots. 
and says that Butler shall not longer be the dictator of this 


them. 


When aman rises up in St. Louis 


town, the papers combine to ignore the daring youth. 
When this young man does anything that is against bossism 
it is frowned down. When the Mayor of the city says a 
word against Butler the respectables shake their heads and 
doubt the wisdom of it. When Butler defies the law the 
leading citizens smile and say, “isn’t it like old Ed?” 
These people and their organs in either party have no word 
of encouragement to give to a young man who fights this 
millionaire boss, or to a Mayor that refuses to cringe to this 
They grovel before Butler’s money, his cunning, 
his power. They fall down before his bluff that he can 
destroy anyone or anything that opposes him. They know 
he’s a boss, but then he’s so frank about it, that they rather 
They tolerate his holding up of the World’s 
Fair for money to pass charter amendments to permit the 


boss. 


admire it. 


Fair to be held. They see him defying the gambling law and 
compliment his resourcefulness. They see him selling out 


this party or that as profits him, favoring or opposing this 


project or that as benefits him, and they think that his 
long career of success is ample justification of itself. 
Besides, fogies that they are, they are affronted that any 
young man should oppose any old timer. They are used to 
Butler and Butlerism. They or their friends have profited 
by both. 

on things. 


They want no reform that will loosen their grip 

They love the boss; he has been so handy. 
He has “done” others in their interest; therefore they are 
willing his graft shall not be disturbed. They may need 
When he is brought to book for his mis- 
deeds these respectables call it “persecution of an old man.” 


But this town has grown beyond Butler and Butler’s tools, 


him again. 


rich as well as humble. The young men will not longer 
tolerate the boss who only serves himself and the magnates. 
The younger element wants reform that will make for 
honest opportunity in this town, and Butler and Butlerism 
stand for nothing but the further monopolization of every- 
thing in business or politics or the professions in this com- 
munity bythe few who can buy him when they need him. 
The Mayor of this city stands as the representative of 
the demand of the people that bossism be destroyed. 
Butler is the boss. He must be destroyed. And 
as far as Mr. Hawes, by some said to bea new boss, 
is concerned, the salient fact is, that he fights the 
gross boss in behalf of freer business, cleaner politics, more 
honest legislation, uncorrupted courts, the elimination of 
sluggers and ballot-box stuffers, the promotion of public 
decency, the loosening of the close-corporation cinch on 
the town, in behalf of the young man’s chance in all 
branches of effort, in behalf of the annihilation of “graft” 
in every form. Mr. Hawes should be aided by decent 
opinion in all parties to eliminate Mr. Butler and to 
strengthen the Mayor’s hands against the forces of cor- 
ruption. Then if Mr. Hawes “gets too gay” as a boss on 
his own account, he will have shown us the way to apply to 
himself his own medicine. 
Ft 
, A Horror 

ONE or two of the daily papers in St. Louis pushed en- 
terprise to the point of putrid prurience in giving the 
details of the life and death of the millionaire hedonist, 
Mr. A. Deane Cooper. The murder case in its obvious 
phases was bad enough, but the journalistic illumination of 
its more obscure obsceaities, in one instance at least, was 
an achievement that would startle the redacteurs of the 
subterranean sheets of Paris. The removal of Mr. A. 
Deane Cooper by his colored retainer was a horrible thing, 
yet the episode had almost better been allowed to pass un- 
investigated thanthat the mostly innocent public should 
have been initiated into the secret motives of the life that 
had such a ghastly ending. 

JF 
An Appeal 


A GENTLEMAN announcing his candidacy for office at the 
next election in Missouri, causes it to be made known that 
he is the friend of the Younger brothers, desperadoes re- 
sently released from the Minnesota penitentiary. Perhaps 
he does this to make himself solid with the State machine 
which has done work that would not have discredited the 
Youngers in their palmiest days in the line of holding-up 
railroads and banks. 

st st 
A Union Labor City 

SAN FRANCISCO'S Union Labor Mayor, Eugene Schmitz, 
has appointed a whole city cabinet of Union Labor leaders, 
and the citizens of that town do not appear to be impressed 
with any great sense of danger. There has been no stop- 
page of business, no decline in realty values, no paralysis 
The ‘most important offices are held 
by men the citizens have known before only 
as leaders of strikes. Mayor Schmitz has not dis- 
charged the police force and he hasn’t confiscated the 
The city seems to be doing as well 


of social life. 


street car facilities. 
under the new régime as it ever did under the rule of 
politicians. Why shouldn’t it? The average Union Labor 
leader is as intelligent and as honorable as the average 
politician and has the interest of the community as much at 
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heart. It is not believed that the Union Labor adminis- 
tration of San Francisco is going to be disastrous to any 
interests of that town and the public utterances of the city’s 
Chief Executive are marked by temperence and tolerance. 


Fe 
Protecting Qames 


Mrs. MCKINLEY has protested against the use of her 
husband’s name for a hotel in Canton. This is an action 
that the public will approve and it is to be hoped that if the 
lady has to go to law to win her point she will be successful 
in restraining the hotel man. The use of great and good 
men’s names as designations or trade-marks of unworthy 
institutions, establishments or articles of commerce isa 
custom that should be stopped when the surviving relatives 
or descendents of the men so “honored” interpose objec- 
tions. A  statesman’s, soldier’s, journalist’s family have 
rights in his fame and they are within their rights when 
they object to the tacking of that fame or name to a cheap 
cigar, a suspender, a saloon ora hotel. The vilest theater 
in New York was named the Dewey. Great philanthro- 
pists have had their portraits used as wrappers for cigars. 
A saloon called the Cooper Institute is an affront to the 
memory of a good man. A rooming house might be called 
the Roosevelt. The establishment by the courts of a 
precedent for the protection of names from such misuse 
would be of much value to the country. 

Fe SF 
Concerning 1903 

St. Louis knows that its terminal facilities now are 
inadequate tothe handling of the ordinary traffic of the 
city. There is an almost perpetual freight blockade on the 
Illinois side of the river, simply because the roads have not 
enough trackage or storehouses, and the facilities for hand- 
ling the freight on this side are equally behind the times. 
The two bridges and the ferries cannot handle the business. 
The merchants cannot get at their goods when they are 
shipped and the consignments often cannot be found be- 
cause they are side-tracked one hundred miles east. 
Passenger trains are delayed by the congestion of the 
bridges.. ‘Chis being the situation now, what will it be in 
the World’s Fair year? The trouble will be multiplied an 
hundred or, maybe, athousand fold. I€ we are to havea 
World’s Fair in 1903 what are the railroads doing to be 
ready for it? Where are the enlargements of trackage in 
progress on either side of the river? Where isthe work 
being done to facilitate the rapid handling of trains on the 
bridges? Where are the workers enlarging the capacity of 
the Union Station for passengers or for baggage? Where 
are the preparations being made for train service to the 
Fair Grounds so that the trains may be run every three 
minutes? Why are not the steam railroads trying to get 
rights of way into the World’s Fair Grounds, if the Fair 
is to be held in fifteen months? Is the Fair to be held 
without regard to railroad readiness in all these directions? 
The variest dullard can see that the railroads are not doing 
anything in the line of forwarding this great work, and 
that the extent of the work indicated here, and indicated 
but cursorily, is such that it cannot possibly be done 
between now and May 1, 1903. It is not one railroad that 
has to do this work of preparation, but thirty. The Ter- 
minal Association alone will have to do as much work, 
almost, as would have to be done to provide a good sized 
World’s Fair, and yet nothing is being done that indicates 
the improvements will be ready by May 1, 1903. The rail- 
roads can no more be in readiness to handle the crowds and 
the baggage and the freight of the great boom period of the 
Fair than the city itself can be put in shape forthe Fair. The 
Fair itself cannot be completed by May lst, 1903. If any 
one thing isto be done as regards the World’s Fair proper it 
may be admitted that it can be done in that time. But the 
point is that everything will have to be done in time and on 
time. The iron will have to be here on time, the wood, 
the plaster. If one contractor “falls down” on a single 
item ona single building he will delay every other con- 
tractor. It is beyond human possibility that the calcula- 
tions for a work involving the expenditure in total of 
thirty millions on the World’s Fair,of three or five or, may- 





be, ten. millions on railroad terminals, and, perhaps, seven 
millions in municipal improvements, should work out to 
such a nicety as to have everything in readiness in fourteen 
months. It is hardly possibie to put up a two million dollar 
building in that time,"in the face of labor troubles, con- 
gested mills, and failures to have the material needed on hand 
the day and hour its presence is necessary. If the Fair can 
be built on time, it will be of no use if the railroads be not 
ready to handle the traffic and the city be not in shape to 
be shown to the visiting world. The people who scream 
for 1903 will have to back down. 

JF 


Col. Bryan on Colleges 
COLONEL WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN is in favor of 
small colleges and against the great institutions. “The 
college,” says the Colonel, in a characteristic passage, 
“ought to turn out something better thanascholar. It 
ought toturn outa man. The heart has more to do with 
human happiness than the head has. I believe the small 
college supplies the moral elem:at as the large one cannot, 
because there is no influence so great as the influence of 
the upright life, such as the life of the professor constantly 
before the student in the small college.” That is as truly 
as well said. But the Colonel forgot when he said it that 
last year there were in this country three hundred and 
seventy institutions of the higher learning having less than 
one thousand students and that only forty-two colleges had 
a larger enrollment. The colossal colleges that are now 
building will naturally be few. They will not harm the 
cause of education. On the contrary, they will be the places 
whereat most of the great problems of science will be 

worked out with the aid of their enormous endowments. 

st 

Prince Henry 
OF one thing be sure; the American people are in no 
such fever of excitement over the visit of Prince Henry, of 
Prussia, as the American newspapers might lead one to 
suppose. The American newspapers, with a few excep- 
tions, utterly misrepresent sound, sober, American opinion 
upon almost every subject. The Prince will be hospitably 
received in this country, but the men and women who 
make up the best part of the people are in no such state of 

ecstatic rapture as the pressmen describe. 


se st 
A New Senator 

DELAWARE sends John F. Dryden tothe United States 
Senate. Mr. Dryden’s political success shows once more 
the value of advertising. He will be a great man in the 
Senate. Asa judicious advertiser he has the advantage 
of the friendship of all the newspaper business offices, 
and the aforesaid business offices are not going to 
take any chances on losing advertising by reason of 
the criticisms of editors or Washington correspondents 
upon the man who uses so much space to tell the public 
that his insurance company has “the strength of Gibraltar.” 
He will always be able to give prudential reasons for his 
support of policies of government. 

Fe 
Nasty Advertising 

IT must be plain to all observing persons that there is 
just ground for public protest against one feature of daily 
journalism, which, curiously enough, has been ignored too 
long by the critics of the deficiencies of the American 
This feature consists of the advertisements of 
Poor Woman! 


press. 
doctors and makers of patent medicines. 
Her ailments, organs and functions are described in the 
plainest terms; details of her sufferings and symptoms are 
set forth with appalling particularity; pictures of haggard 
creatures surmount and adorn pathetic relations of the 
excruciating agonies the said creatures suffered previous to 
the taking of these wonderful remedies, and these tales of 
horror always culminate with the invocation of blessings 
upon the quacks who have “cured” the invocators. These 
advertisements appear all over the country, in prominent 
newspapers, their large type and startling pictures occuying 
such conspicuous space that it is impossible to ignore them. 


Constantly the specific particularity of these advertisements 
encroaches upon the freedom with which the most intimate 
ailments of men and women, and especially women, are dis- 
cussed in medical books and periodicals. The amount of 
morbid and almost obscene enlightenment which these ad- 
vertisements convey to the casual reader is simply horrify- 
ing. The “ads” grow more glaring day by day as to size, 
and more terrible in their plain-speaking. The effect of 
such printed matter upon the minds of young people can 
not be overestimated. The effect is that of gradual mental 
pollution. It is destructive 
delicacy. It imparts so-called knowledge in the most dan- 


gerous form and may be said to generate moral disease as 


of all refinement and 


it certainly generates hypochondriacal conditions in the 
community. The number of quack advertisers is constantly 
increasing and the number of those that address themselves 
to the alleged treatment of private ailments is increasing 
more than all the others. These advertisers grow bolder 
in their descriptions and diagnoses. Their language throws 
off medical disguise and becomes vulgar and vicious. Some 
years ago newspapers were careful about accepting adver- 
tisements that might shock tender sensibilities, but nowa- 
days the publishers will accept anything, apparently, from 
anybody who will pay the rate. It would seem that this 
abuse calls for the attention of the postal authorities. 
Fe st 
Five a Week 

THE question has been asked whether a man can be a 
Christian on $5.00 per week. It should be very easy to be 
a Christian on $5.00 per week, if self-denial is an essential 
part of Christianity. But in these days a man who would 
try to live on $5.00 per week would probably be an angel 
in a very short time. No man can live, in any way that 
could be called living, on such a sum. 


Fe eS SF 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 


Litte 


BY W. M. R. 


sion is strong enough in its condemnation of some of 

the railroads and the great manufacturing concerns 
to satisfy the wildest of wild-eyed Populists. The roads are 
accused of gross favoritism to big shippers, in the matter of 
rebates, which enable the big concerns to undersell and 
crush out their small competitors. The Commission goes 
at the matter directly and uses the plainest kind of lan- 
guage. It accuses leading railway officials, men occupying 
the highest positions and charged with the most important du- 
ties, of openly and glaringly violating the law of the land and 
then destroying all the evidence that might be used against 
them, even when they have admitted their offenses. The 
Commission admits that there are palliating circumstances 
in the matter and it says that existing laws should be so 
amended that railway managers who desire to observe them 
can do so without risk of sacrificing their property. The 


Ts annual report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


application of the remedy, the report says, is fraught with 
dangers to the public, and it should not be applied unless 
the public is fully protected. In view of those great com- 
binations which have been formed and are now forming, by 
which railway competition, which upon the present theory 
of this law is greatly relied upon to secure just and reason- 
able rates and facilities, will be largely eliminated, some 
method should be provided by which the Government can 
exercise in fact that control over railway rates and opera- 
tions which courts without number have asserted that it 
possesses, and which many persons suppose that it now exerts. 
The Commission protests against court decisions that penalites 
cannot be imposed upon corporations for violating the act, 
but only upon agents. It also bewails the courts’ stringent 
rules upon the matter of evidence of rate-cutting. Dealing 
with the traffic associations, the Commission states that the 
secret “agreed” rates have been manipulated through these 
agencies, and says: “It is not the business of this Com- 
mission to enforce the anti-trust act, and we express no 
opinion asto the legality of the means adopted by these 
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associations. We simply call attention to the fact that the 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court in the trans- 
Missouri and joint traffic association cases have produced 
no practical effect upon the railway operations of the coun- 
try. Such associations, in fact, exist now as they did 
before those decisions, and with the same general effect. 
In justice to all parties, we ought, probably, to add that it is 
difficult to see how our interstate railways could be operated, 
with due regard to the interest of the shipper and the rail- 
way, without concerted action of the kind afforded through 
these associations.” The report as a whole might be sum- 
marized by stating that the Commission has found a lot of 
wrong doing, but confesses its inability to do anything to 
remedy the evils. It calls for more power to act, but 
intimates that there are conditions apart from those of rail- 
roading that render it impossible for the Commission to get 
at the real trouble. The Commission says that it would 
like to do things against trusts, but it cannot do anything 
officially to enforce the anti-trust act. It admits that the 
trust idea has its good side, too. Altogetier the report of 
the Commission is sensational, but ineffective, and the best 
that can be said for it is that it shows that the railroads are 
above the law, while the law if rigorously applied would 
work hardship to many railroad officials who might try to 
avoid secret agreements in violation of the law. It must 
be said, however, that the Commission does a great service 
in giving publicity to the fact that the law is ineffective and 
that it brings the whole matter to a head when it suggests 
that “the whole law should be revised upon some correct 
theory and some workable basis,” and when in view or the 
gross violations of the act it suggests that if it is not 
possible to amend this law in its more essential features it 
ought at least to be possible to deal with those coercive 
features of the act which are intended to prevent defiance 
of the plainest provisions of the law. 

In line with the report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is the announcement of the completion of the 
report of the Industrial Commission which has spent 
several years, off and on, investigating the industrial condi- 
tion of the country, with the view of making recommenda- 
tion calculated to assist in the solution of the problems of 
the times. The preliminary dispatches declare that this 
commission on the subject of trusts follows closely the 
lines of recommendations laid down by the President in his 
annual message. Supervision by the National Government 
is recommended. The most radical specific step suggested 
in that direction by the report is that the books of all cor- 
porations should be subject at all times to inspection, as 
are the books of National Banks. This, it is claimed, 
would go far toward protecting the public agsinst im- 
positions in the way of overcapitalization and other devices. 
The Commission discusses Government ownership of rail- 
roads and telegraph lines, but does not recommend such a 
departure from present methods. 

It will be seen that the keynote of the conclusions of 
both those important bodies is that the trust question is the 
one into which eventually and essentially almost all 
economic and social questions blend. It will be seen that in 
both cases the logic of the situation forces the members to 
recommend a policy which has been for years one of 
the things thought most desirable to be avoided in 
this country—centralization and concentration of the power 
of the National Government. They say “supervision” or 
“inspection” or “publicity,” but they mean a control much 
more direct, comprehensive and definite than anything im- 
plied in the words mentioned. The Government should 
regulate rates. It should inspect books. It must have ac- 
cess tothe secrets of trade and a stopping, if not a for- 
warding hand, inthe conduct of business. The consoli- 
dating business tendency can only be dealt with by measures 
consolidating political forms and concentrating the whole 
power of the Nation. The discussion of the difficulties pre- 
sented inevitably leads up to the suggestion of Government 
ownership of railroads and telegraphs, but the commissions 
appear to shrink from that conclusion. They dread the 
final destruction of individuality in business that has been 
inaugurated by the consolidations and amalgamations of 
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enterprises, but it is evident that Government control has to 
come sooner or later. The alternative looms big—that the 
corporations will control the Government. 


FF Ut 
MASSACHUSETTS VS. TEXAS. 
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A Great Issue 
HE fight onthe Philippine bill in the Senate has 
T arrived on schedule time. Senator Lodge has al- 
ready led off in a statement giving the Republican 
side of the controversy, and he has been replied to by 
Senator Rawlins, of Utah, from a Democratic standpoint. 
The Democratic side of this “scrap” was inaugurated by 
Rawlins, of Utah, because he is the head of the list of 
Democratic members of the Committee on Philippines, but 
he will not be the leader in this debate and he will not 
make the speech on the Democratic side that will go down 
in history asthe Democratic contention anent this bill that 
the Republicans undoubtedly intend to pass before the ses- 
sion closes. There is no sort of doubt that Senator Culber- 
son, of Texas, and Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, will 
be the leaders in this debate of the Democratic and Repub- 
lican sides respectively. Since this is the case it may be 
interesting to note the chief characteristics of the men who 
will play the leading part in this, the debate of the session. 
Those two men seem as if they were by nature designed to 
stand in opposition the one to the other and to contend until 
one shall establish a principle at farthest extreme from the 


conviction of the other. 
st st 


Henry Cabot Lodge 

LODGE is a man of rather striking characteristics. He 
is self-possessed to a remarkable degree. Without being 
brilliant, he is far from being dull. His greatest strength 
lies in that what he knows he knows, and that he is not 
disturbed if others have impressions contrary to that which 
he knows. His own reasoning suits him and is not apt to 
show any flaw to those who see things from the same point 
of view he does. He makes out a good case for himself 
and his followers and is not concerned about convincing 
anybody who chooses to start from entirely different 
premises. If he never is actually eloquent in debate it is 
because eloquence requires a fervor not consistent with the 
cultivation of his mind. His speech 1s elegant if not 
eloquent, and having complete conirol over himself, 
at all times, he is less apt to fall into tactical error 
than is one of greater imagination and passion. Under 
great cordiality of manner he is the coldest man who 
ever appeared in the Senate. John Sherman, whom men 
called cold, had some imagination and, at times, became 
excited so that his speech was confused. Lodge never 
gets excited. The evenness of his diction is never dis- 
turbed by the intensity of the occasion. He says what he 
has set out to say and does what he has started to do, with 
perfect complacency and confidence that nothing can have 
The club spirit of the Senate 
He is a 


occurred to concern him. 
accords perfectly with his habits and disposition. 
good mixer and a good listener, and, above all, his compre- 
hension is keen, and if Senators are moving about mysteri- 
ously he is apt to divine what they are about. People often 
tell him more than they intend because he comprehends 
more than they say. Listening much and saying little suit 
his penetrating mind. His chief weakness lies in a cynical 
air which sometimes offends the peculiarly sensitive and 
which in debate detracts somewhat from the force of his 
argument. While he is not as skilled a parliamentarian as 
is Senator Aldrich, he is well acquainted with the secret 
passages of the Senate, knows the spring which opens a 
panel in the seemingly solid wall of the opposition and can 
safely tread the winding ways that lead somewhere or 
nowhere, according to the purpose of him who enters. 
His shrewdness is of a different sort from that of Aldrich, 
or T. C. Platt, or O. H. Platt, or of M.S. Quay, all of 
whom, perhaps, surpass him in this quality, out he is clevei 
enough to get an advantage of a great majority of men who 








compose the Senate, and he maintains an attitude of loftiness 
above the suspicion of being merely cunning. He is 
skilled in parliamentary methods, rather than cunning, 
knows how to keep his own secrets and possesses supreme 
self-confidence and the power of self-control, which some- 
times gives him advantage over abler men than he, who are 
moved by passion. Heis the alert Puritan who has read 
and watched and studied. The men on the “Merry Moun- 
tain” are his enemies and ungodly. He would expel them 
from the neighborhood and then go on teaching the Indians 
all the good things they should know, except how to get the 
better of a Puritan in a bargain. He isa dignified gentle- 
man, a polished speaker, a writer of pure English, a man 
possessed of the accomplishments of society and qualified 
to conduct a parliamentary fight with credit to himself and 
danger to the opposition. 
st st 
Culberson of Texas 
SENATOR CULBERSON, whose sword will be drawn 
against Lodge, though the senior “‘enator from Texas, is a 
young man and has served over two ytars in Congress. His 
attainments are as high as those of Mr. Lodge, but his 
qualities of mind and character are as opposed to those of 
the gifted New Englander as was the cavalier opposed to 
the roundhead. He is brilliant, but, perhaps, less indus- 
trious than Mr. Lodge; he is as capable, but, perhaps, less 
adroit. His views are broad and liberal and he fights on 
high ground. In action he has more energy and power 
than has Lodge. His mind is] clear and alert, and his 
power of analysis and expression is such as is possessed by 
few men. He is one of the best lawyers in the Senate and 
has the rare talent of being able to strip a proposition of 
everything clinging about to obscure it and to make things 
plain even to the dull. He has a peculiar brilliancy of 
thought which seems to illuminate his speech and give to it 
an eloquence not dependent upon delivery or dramatic art. 
His manner. is at all times simple and there is a marked 
amiability of expression about his face, tempered, however, 
by a penetrating alertness of the eye and an expression of 
almost defiant firmness. Otherwise, apparently, without 
self-consciousness, he appears conscious of his own in- 
tellectual vigor and there is that evidence of combativeness 
which kindles in the eye when the incentive to action is 
suggested. He is wonderfully well equipped for just such 
a contest as he will have to make against Lodge. The 
parliamentary knowledge and skill which he lacks and 
which are possessed by his adversary, are compensated for 
by quickness and accuracy of reasoning and understanding 
of basic principles. Special considerations do not influence 
him todepart from fixed principles. His Democracy is axio- 
matic and not to be accommodated to special interests. His 
mind is not apt to be clouded and confused when considering 
a broad proposition, but, with simple directness,he cuts right 
through to the heart of the matter. Without any of the 
subtlety of Mr. Lodge, he has quite as much self-restraint. 
During his time in the Senate he has appeared but twice, 
conspicuously, in debate. His speech in opposition to the 
Foraker bill to establish a Porto Rican tariff was pronounced, 
by both opponents and sympathizers, as, perhaps, the most 
effective in support of the Constitutional principles of 
uniformity and equality. It was a legal argument,not a sim- 
ple oration, and its force consisted chiefly in the clearness 
with which certain plain propositions were laid down and 
the unanswerable directness of his logic. He appeared 
next in debate behind the closed doors of executive session, 
speaking against the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, at the opening 
of this Congress. The public heard nothing of this, but it 
is said to have troubled the friends of the treaty more than 
anything else that occurred in the debate. He makes no 
claim to being an orator, but he is one of the best in the 
Senate. His demeanor is retiring, without an affectation 
of modesty. He belongs to the class of well-bred and well- 
groomed men who are neither self-assertive nor diffident, 
but possess always the quiet air characteristic of gentle- 
men. Rather tall and compactly built, his bearing and 
features are such as to attract attention. His face has the 
mark of frankness and refinement, but beneath the calm- 
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ness of expression there is an undefinable something which 
would make a cautious man hesitate to offend him. Two 
seemingly antagonistic qualities are ascribed tohim. He 
is said to be very timid, yet, when aroused, to be a tireless 
fighter, alert and energetic inaction. Senator Culberson 
has been ill with the “grip” for some time, but it is known 
that he is preparing for this debate which will open in 
earnest next week and continue for more than a month. 
The Democrats feel that this is their opportunity to make 
a campaign issue on which they can go before the people, 
and they have concluded to make the most of it. They 
look for big things from the Texan. 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 26th. 
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SCHWAB’S LITTLE GAMBLE. 





BY FRANCIS A. HUTER, 





have to behave yourself. If you go beyond the con- 

ventionalties of ordinary dull life, and do something 
that startles the natives, you have to suffer for it. You are 
put on your good-behavior, whether you are at home, or in 
the antipodes. You carry your moral and business obliga- 
tions with you on your shoe-soles. The least indiscretion 
will be telegraphed all over the world, and thus it may hap- 
pen that, after an innocent, little escapade, you awake in 
the morning to find yourself infamous. The world is growing 
narrower every day; wherever a person of prominence may 
go, he will be in the public eye. Where are the golden 
days of old, when we could enjoy ourselves as we pleased; 
could roam and cut up at will, anywhere in the wide 
world; when we could go incognito to some foreign country, 
where, unknown and unmolested, we could have a high old 
time, without being in constant fear of violating the 
eleventh commandent: “Don’t allow yourself to be caught?” 
Nowadays, even an incognito will not save you; prominence 
is a curse. If you are a well-known politician, financier, 
artist or speculator, you will be known in every civilized 
country of the world. No use trying to conceal yourself; 
they will find you out, the sneaking, omniscient, ubiquitous 
reporters. If you are intent upon having a good time, it 
will be impossible to sail under false colors; you will have 
to own up to your actions and face the music. 

And a man of prominence cannot go to tke Fiji 
Islanders or to Dahomey in order to amuse himself. If he 
is out for a good, royal time, he will go elsewhere; some- 
where in old, effete Europe. Either to Paris, where every 
leading American takes a course at the Moulin Rouge or 
Folies Bergéres, or to Monte Carlo, where all the high 
flyers are wont to associate, he tries his luck at Rouge et 
Noir or Roulette. The other day, Mr. Chas. M. Schwab, 
whose principal claim to fame rests on the fact that he 
draws the largest salary in the United States, strolled along 
the sunny shore of the old Mediterranean Sea, and, in- 
spired by classical surroundings and memories, dropped 
into the Casino, and, fascinated by the merry jingling of 
gold, the luxurious saloons and siren-strains of music, sat 
himself down at the table and tried his luck, as so many 
others have done before. Of course, he met with the same 
kind of success. He won and lost in rapid succession. He 
had big notions at first and dreamed of breaking the bank. 
Flushed with a few respectable gains, he risked more and 
more; his stakes grew sensational -and attracted the at- 
tention of aristrocrats and parvenus. And Schwab con- 
tinued to lose; the croupier continued to utter his stereo- 
typed phrases: “Fuites votre jeu, messieurs; le jeu est fait; 
rien ne va plus” He did not get excited, but persisted in 
raking in the big stakes of the rich American. He knew 
that all the odds were in favor of his bank and that the 
gambler. would lose. And Schwab, at last realizing the 
impossibility of “beating the game,” gave it up and re- 
tired with the lossof a sum that would be regarded as a 
fortune by millions of his compatriots at home. 

Schwab’s escapade and losses in the domain of the 
Grimaldis created a sensation. The telegraph spread the 
When it arrived in the United States, it produced 


| F you amount to anything in the world nowadays, you 


news. 
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quite a stir, even in surfeited, jaded Wall street. The 
papers contained long articles on the subject; editorial 
writers hastened to digest it properly, and to point out the 
moral turpitude of Schwab’s actions. They dilated upon 
the fact that the steel-king had for so long been set up as 
the ideal, self-made, straightforward, honest, thrifty and 
industrious man of industry, that his moral deviation and 
penchant for gambling could not but set a bad example 
to American youths, and spread the gospel of cynicism. 
But* somebody else began to kick and complain about the 
episode of Monte Carlo, and that was the investor in 
United States Steel Corporation shares. Schwab is the 
president of the billion dollar trust, and had been elected 
to the position, and given a salary of almost $1,000,000 
per annum, on the prevailing belief in his integrity and 
business-like character. Everybody had confidence in 
him, and was eager to entrust him with the management of 
the big concern. And now the investor finds out that 
Schwab is just like every other mortal, and anxious to 
have a good time once in a while, even if he has to resort 
to the gambling table to satisfy his longing. 

Now, has not Schwab a perfect right todo what he 
pleases with his money? He is supposed to earn his salary 
and to be a highly capable manager. Why all this hullaba- 
loo and criticism of a man that can well afford to lose a few 
thousand dirty dollars? Abstractly considered, there is 
certainly no room for adverse comment or complaint about 
the actions of the president of the steel trust. But the 
trouble is that Schwab is supposed to act in the interest of 
thousands of small investors, and expected not to do any- 
thing that might impair general confidence in his character 
and business capability. People do not like to have a gam- 
bler at the head of a company in which they are financially 
interested. They do not believe that gambling and busi- 
ness success can go together. Besides this, the credit of a 
big corporation needs as much protection as that of any or- 
dinary partnership or individual. The same principle 
applies to everything else. A gambling President, Governor 
or Judge would hardly command much respect. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that Schwab got mad, or 
scared; perhaps he got mad because he was scared, and 
decamped very suddenly. He went to Germany, and it is 
now Said that he will soon be in New York again. He bas 
received a lesson, which he will not so soon forget. It is 
intimated that Morgan and other Wall street magnates in- 
structed him to quit gambling and to return as quickly as 
possible. Morgan, it is reasonably certain, did not relish 
such antics on the part of his trusted lieutenant in the iron 
and steel business. Things are not what they used to be 
in Wall street. The stock market needs careful nursing, 
and the public, too. The last-named more than anything else, 
because stocks are to be sold, and it is only the public that 
can or will buy. Insiders have all the stocks they care to 
handle. Public confidence must be revived, and that 
speedily. But it cannot be revived, if would-be purchasers 
notice gambling in hitherto unsuspected quarters. The 
investor has his eyes open these days. 

Of course, there are many men of prominence in every 
walk of life that gamble every day and upon a very large 
scale. Schwab did nothing extraordinary, but he made the 
mistake of doing it openly and of allowing himself to be 
caught red-handed in the very act. He should have had a 
little more sense. It was unnecessary for him to do it at 
the Casino in Monte Carlo; he could have done it quietly, 
and undoubtedly more successfully, right at home, in Wall 
street. 


After allis said, however, the fact remains that busi- 
ness standards of morality are advancing. Great corpor- 
ations need the confidence of the public, just as every 
small business man does. Gambling is all-prevalent 
nowadays; we all know that, but that does not change the 
generally accepted theory that the gambler is more or less 
reckless, and for that very reason not entitled to full con- 
fidence and respect. Gambling implies the taking of too 
much risk, a disregard of the present and the future and 
lack of that strong moral fiber which every business man 
should possess. 


SUBURBAN IDEALS. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 





it is, a model city, as readers of St. Louis papers 
must be aware from the accounts of warfare on 
saloons in Kirkwood and Webster Groves, but Evanston, 


N EARLY every aristocratic suburb either is, or thinks 


a suburb of Chicago, is easily the Eldorado of the re- 
former, the rallying ground of those who have seen better 
days and deny that these be halcyon, the women who go in 
for “movements” and the men who are their brothers’ 
keepers. Until a few months ago, however, Evanston 
was cursed with many coarse civic impedimenta. Its 
policemen, in defiance of public sentiment, refused to 
chew tutti-frutti and stuck to navy twist: they failed to 
track the rushing “growler” to its lair or climb porches for 
ocular evidence that other games than checkers were being 
played by the backsliders who couldn’t afford to belong to 
aclub. The reform leaders began to cry out against these 
official laxities; somebody proposed to fight the growler 
habit by placing a tax on dinner-pails; the office of breath- 
inspector was proposed; the women’s clubs passed resolu- 
tions binding the members not to be seen in public with 
men who smoked cigarettes, played cards or used bay rum. 
A few divorces and a dozen broken love-matches followed 
that last wave of reform, but the town was in a paroxysm 
of uplift and clamored for more laws and better policing. 
O.d friends set watch upon one another and instead of 
being satisfied with olfactory or supposititious evidence of 
imperfection, began to peep through key-holes and eaves- 
drop the whispered conversations between the corner 
druggist and his confidential clients. From all this fierce, 
yet scattering, stress for holiness came a retroactive social 
discord {that threatened the community with utter disrup- 
tion. Besides, it became evident that what was everybody’s 
business was nobody’s. Then clamored Evanston for a 
Moses to lead it out of the wilderness of mutual espionage 
and suspicion into the white light of organized reform. 

Up spake one Newell C. Kaight, an operator of the 

Chicago bourse, who, yearning to make for his chosen 
brethren a passage through the red sea of Evanston’s 
impending trouble, said that he would accept the position 
of chief of police, purge the model city of vice, re- 
habilitate the fair fame of “our town” and make the blind 
pigs see the error of their ways. For this fine service he 
would have neither gift nor wage beyond the unspoken 
gratitude of his people. They appointed him. He began 
on the police force, naturally. An instructor was employed 
to teach them how to play “authors.” This was to keep 
them out of the way of temptation, and it did. Most of 
them quit, but they were quickly replaced with better men 
who bore season tickets signed by the village pastors. 
These were permitted to play checkers (they call it 
“drawfts” in Evanston), parlor croquet and parchesi. 
When not thus engaged, the Evanston police were detailed 
to “spot” everybody who had a hectic look, wore a turn- 
down collar or ate cloves. 

The blind pigs were all put out of business by Chief 
Knight in person and in two weeks they wereso hard to 
find that some of the best young men in town quit drawing 
for the third ace and went looking forthem. They’ve got 
to have fads in suburban towns, you know, and pig scout- 
ing became quite the rage in Evanston. The illicit liquor 
stys, increasing in numbers and mobility as they decreased 
in size and comfort, sprang up by dozens. The price of 
drinks went up in order to enable the proprietors to pay 
their frequent fines and the cost of moving into a new pen. 
When Chief Knight got too busy and the usual evening 
game of checkers and authors had to be abandoned for 
patrol duty, the low-browed politicians of Evanston, who 
knew thatthe darkest hour of Knight was just before the 
dawn, began to pay fines and advance money to anyone and 
everyone who could be induced to open up a thirst-parlor. 

Then Chief of Police Newell C. Knight, aweary of the 
ridicule and sarcasm heaped upon him by the chosen peo- 


ple, gave up his thankless job, “The red sea of beer and 
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booze have whelmed me,” he cried. “The Moses and a dry 
passage game may be all right, but I guess Pharaoh will do 
for me.” 

And forth he went bearing only the contumely of the 
good and the hatred of the unregenerate of Evanston. Of 
course, it doesn’t matter about this defeated reformer. He 
has a good business in La Salle street, in Chicago, where 
the game has fifty-cent ante whipped to acustard anda 
whiff of the atmosphere is worth three-fingers, but what 
about the trail of moral ruin he has left behind him in 
Evanston? In theold days, to be drunk in Evanston was a 
mere oversight, now it isan achievement. Oh, it must be 
an awful reflection for any reformer to look back upon a 
career like this of Knight’s. 

I think the moral is plain. If you must be a reformer 
don’t go to a suburb town to paint the lily. Stick to the big 
city where the game is worth the candle. Of course, it’s 
much harder to attract attention in New York, Chicago or 
St. Louis, but reformers don’t care about having their 
names and faces in public prints. Not they! 

ee Ft 
A FEW GOOD THINGS. 


A NEEDED GOSPEL FOR YANKEES, 





New York clubs. One was host, the other was 
his guest. The dinner, abundant, excellent in 
quality and well served, consisted of fewer items from the 
menu than the average New Yorker would order. “If 
there is anything I dislike,” said the host in explanation, 
“it is a vaudeville course dinner of indifferent dishes. I 


[To gentlemen were dining at one of the best known 


want a few good things.” 

In that remark lay a philosophy which might well be 
applied to many problems of life in America, besides that 
of the dinner card. Asa people, we undoubtedly are over- 
fond of the vaudeville course. We make variety shows of 
our houses, of our education, of our professional careers 
and of our calendars of engagements, social, civic and 
philanthropic. 

To Socrates the life of a modern busy American would 
have seemed to border on lunacy. The philosopher would 
have felt no surprise when told by an experienced medical 
practitioner that the American people pay untold fortunes 
to specialists in nervous diseases and to the proprietors of 
sanitariums. “Certainly,” Socrates would have explained, 
“did not you hear my Athenian Guest remark to Clinias, of 
Crete: ‘For the soul may be brave without reason and 
from nature; buton the other hand, without reason it 
never has been prudent and possessed of intellect, nor is 
it sO now, nor will it ever be?’ ” 

It,has become a truism that in this country every man 
who has enough to do has too much to do, and that the 
man who isn’t worked to death is out of a job. “Who will 
take the chairmanship of this committee?” “Mr. A, of 
course.” “But Mr. A has already ten times as many 
interests in hand as te can attend to.” “Certainly, we 
know that he has; that is why we must have -him for this 
committee. If you want anything done, apply to 
the man who is aiready busy.” And so the 
man who is already busy is waited upon. He is badgered, 
flattered and teased until, in sheer weariness of his tor- 
mentors, he assentsto their proposition and thereby con- 
tributes his fool mite toward helping to keep this insane 
maxim true. 

What is the result—for him? The result to the com- 
munity is a bigger subject than we wish to grapple with at 
thismoment. The busy man awakens every morning with 
an uncomfortable feeling that he failed to keep two or 
three important engagements the afternoon before, and 
that he probably will make a worse record to-day. While 
hurrying through the toile-—upon which an Englishman or 
a Frenchman would bestow careful attention, as a matter of 
conscience, not less than taste—the busy man nervously 
turns the pages of his engagement calendar and curses 
himself for having entered upon it a lot of troublesome, un- 
interesting and essentially worthless interviews, letters or 
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meetings. Of course he has no time to “enjoy” his break- 
fast. If his wife can get acivil answerto her inquiry 
about some domestic interest, or social invitation, she is a 
phenomenally persuasive and tactful specimen of her sex. 
Gulping his coffee and cursing all motormen, conductors 
and street railway corporations, the busy man finds himself 
three minutes late by his precisely accurate watch as he 
jams himself into a crowded car and proceeds in acute dis- 
comfort to obtain from his newspaper the modicum of 
“literature” which he finds time to indulge in during the 
twenty-four hours. The day thus begun is devoted to “tear- 
ing” from desk to desk, or from office to office. It ends in 
an unspoken confession, in the recesses of the victim’s own 
soul, that he would give all his earthly possessions if he 
could know for tenor fifteen minutes exactly where he 
“was at.” 

Such being the busy man’s life, such also is the educa- 
tion of his children. They are sent to the kindergarten to 
cultivate their imaginations by means of three-score and 
ten different hues of psychological iridescence. They are 
sent to the grammar school to bring home every night the 
text books of sixteen different sciences. Then they enter 
college, to do elective “stunts” for four years, in five to 
ten different “departments” each year. Naturally, when 
hey graduate they are all qualified—in their own estima- 
tion—to be Administrators—with a big A—in multifarious 
important fields of practical activity! 

The busy man’s house, like his own activities and the 
instruction of his children, reveals his versatility, often 
combining—“in a modest way”—every style of architecture 
known to mankind from the days of Cain’s altar to those of 
the Eiffel Tower; while its razzle-dazzle “decorations” per- 
petuate every “scheme” of frescoing, whitewashing, stucco- 
sticking, tapestry-hanging, burlap-pasting, leather-whittling, 
copper-hammering, tile-painting, glass-staining, hand-carv- 
ing and jig-sawing that the human mind has as yet 
invented, 

Into this house our busy friend brings the necesssry 
stage properties for his continuous performance of “diver- 
sions” and “social duties.” There is Louis Quatorze or 
Empire furniture in the reception room, and black English 
oak in the dining room. There are Japanese bamboos and 
porcelains in the tea room, Turkish scimitars, feudal armor, 
Fiji Island spears and Revolutionary muskets in the smok- 
ing room. In the library there are Shakespeare folios, 
Kelmscott impressions and department store novels. But 
nowhere, from basement to roof, are there ten cubic feet 
of unspoiled space where a weary man could sit down in 
peace and reposefully dream—or think. 

To this wretchedly busy man, this amateur manager of 
a meaningless vaudeville show of life, we would commend 
the serene philosophy of “a few good things.” He will find 
in it possibilities of satisfaction such as he has not hitherto 
known. 

If he will adopt it and live by it he must begin by ceasing 
to be a hog. When he is rich, he must, with his comfort- 
able fortune, be content, and not be obliged tokeep on mak- 
ing money until he is a multi-millionaire. Having chosen 
his special field of business, or of professional activity, he 
must give his best energies to the duties of his calling and 
not feel himself obliged to take a place on every new com- 
mittee or board of directors that his friends find time to 
organize. His house and its belongings must have the 
beauties of selection, fitness and simplicity. The mind of 
his child, and his own, must be trained to discriminate 
values, not to “want the earth.” 

Like all true wisdom the philosophy of “a few good 
things” is not new; it has the mellow quality of an ancient 
intellectual vintage. For it was Aristotle who wrote: 

“Some think that a very moderate amount of virtue is 
enough, but set no limit to their desires of wealth, property, 
power, reputation and the like. To whom we reply by an 
appeal to facts, which easily prove that mankind does not 
acquire or preserve virtue by the help of external goods, 
but external goods by the help of virtue; and that happiness, 
whether consisting in pleasure or virtue, or both, is more 
often found with those who are most highly cultivated in 


their mind and intheir character, and have only a moderate 
share of external goods, than among those who possess 
external goods to a useless extent but are deficient in higher 


qualities.” The Independent. 


ee 
KIPLING AGONISTES. 





BY JOSEPH SMITH. 





|. Rudyard liver’s ruddled, the Kipling spleen has 


splurged. 
He damns the Briton fuddled, the Saxon beer- 
submerged; 
The singer swats the yeoman, with language harsh 
and vile; 


He’s found at last a foeman, who’s worthy of his bile. 

The war-horse at the wicket, the loafer on the links, 

The games of golf and cricket, their flannels and their 
drinks, 

Excite exasperation within the poet’s breast: 

Hence Rudyard’s indignation; hence Kipling’s bilious 
zest. 


De Wet has conjured terrors and swelled disaster’s 
roll 

And Kitchener made errors which grieved the Jingo’s 
soul; 

Yet while the artful censor, changed vict’ry to reverse, 

He also made intenser the thrill of Kipling’s verse. 

No matter what disaster befell old England’s arms 

The Kipling wrote the faster in praise of Empire’s 
charms; 

What time the Briton battled and yelled for mules 
and men 

Bold Rudyard rasped and rattled with fierce and 
trenchant pen. 


He jabbed the Khaki fighter, he howled for blood and 


loot, 

Made Fashion’s pocket lighter, to feed the raw re- 
cruit; 

The man of peace he flouted, the Cockney drove to 
drink, 


And Boer commanders routed with Jingo pen and ink. 

The war he oft has ended goes obstinately on, 

The fighter he defended surrenders right along; 

The grinning Transvaal farmer, his British foe de- 
rides, 

And hints they should wear armor to save their 
punctured hides. 


The poet supercilious, who whacked and cracked the 
Boer, 

Is now the Kipling bilious, the Rudyard raw and sore; 

He finds his conq’ring heroes, are fat and full of 
beer, 

A bunch of penny Neroes equipped with running 
gear; 

Their deeds, which once amazed him, look now ex- 
tremely slim, 

And he, who once bepraised them, now rends them 
limb from limb. 

The lofty oaks are catkins, the British lions frauds, 

And weedy Tommy Atkins unworthy of his lauds. 


The speech of war’s brief frolic, to-day seems dismal 
rot, 

The jingo muse has colic, Bellona’s gone to pot. 

Poor Tommy, weak and pallid, for fighting has rio 
taste, 

And miles of song and ballad have sadly gone to 


waste. 

So Rudyard’s liver’s ruddled and Kipling’s spleen has 
splurged, 

He slams the Briton fuddled, the Saxon beer- 
submerged, 


He thumps the tipsy yeoman in Hudibrastic style, 
He’s tound at last a foeman well worthy of his bile. 
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A RABBI ON “THE PASSION PLAY.” 





BY THOMAS J, BRITT. 





Pa., went to Bavaria in the summer of 1900, and 

has since issued in book form “A Rabbi’s Im- 
pressions of the Oberammergau Passion Play.” The book, 
published by Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia, is 
supplemented by a number of chapters which bear on 
he subject of the authenticity of the New Testament 
version of the life and labors of Jesus and His followers, 
and of the times that ushered in the era of Christianity. 

The author states, in his foreword, that the purpose of 
the book is the saving of the Jew from further suffering 
and the Christian from further wrong-doing. “It is issued 
for the Jew and the non-Jew, with love for both, in the 
spirit of truth, in the interest of peace.” The burden of 
his plaint, which runs through all the pages of his book, is 
the obloquy that the Jew is forced to bear, by virtue of the 
teachings of Christians to-day, in churches and Sunday 
Schools, that the Jew was responsible for most of the 
sufferings and the final crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 

The Rabbi, while admitting the fact that a play, where 
almost all the actors impersonate Jewish characters, within 
one summer, could attract nearly a quarter million of 
people, is no small compliment to the Jew, yet, he 
asserts, nothing could more deeply root among these people 
the existing prejudice against the Jew, or spread wider the 
world’s hatred of him, than this Passion Play. He thought 
he would be able to view the spectacle as a sightseer, not as 
a critic, but soon found that he could not. He thought 
he could enact the part of tourist, and view it as he 
would any other spectacular performance, but the moment 
the play began, the first hymn was sung and the opening lines 
spoken, the tourist turned critic, the traveler was the theo- 
logian, the cosmopolitan, the Jew. When, in the play, he 
would see what he conceived to be one gross misrepresen- 
tation of the Jewish people after the other, he felt impelled 
to rise and declare aloud to the thousands assembled that 
what they saw and heard, so far as it depicted or typified 
the Jew, was unhistoric in fact, false in interpretation, 


R= JOSEPH KRAUSKOPF, of Germantown, 


cruel in inference. 

Describing the place and its inhabitants, the Rabbi says 
there was no mistaking who were the actors in the play. 
They were the boy that carried your grip, the girl that 
waited on you at table, the man that blackened your boots, 
the woman that washed your clothes, the children at her 
feet, the men that served you in shop, restaurant or office, 
that tended sheep and cattle in the pastures, these were all 
actors, easily recognized—the men and boys by their long 
hair, and each by what one might call a Biblical cast of 
countenance. The ancestors of these people having per- 
formed this play, during one whole summer, in each 
decade, for nearly three hundred years, it seems to have 
exercised a psychical influence on the looks and manners, 
on the modes of thought and speech of the whole popu- 
lation. 

‘With a mountain scenery that is almost Palestinian as 
a background, the village has the appearance of a bit of 
Judea transplanted into the heart of the Bavarian Alps. 
The people seem more to belong to the past than to the 
They are haunted by no doubts, har- 
One is as much disposed 


present. . . . 
assed by no unbeliefs, .. . 
toenvy them as to pity them—to envy the warmth and 
depth of their faith, to pity their God-given reason fettered 
by blind credulity. . . . They who impersonate noble 
parts do not only act their parts on the stage, they live 
them in their daily lives. Anton Lang, the village potter, 
and Anna Flunger, the postman’s daughter, seem as much 
the Jesus and Mary off the stage as on it.” Life has no 
higher object, heaven itself can have no higher honor to 
these people than to take a prominent part in the play, and 
it is said that any of the village maidens would forego mar- 
riage rather than risk losing the privilege of impersonating 
the coveted role of the Virgin. It almost broke Josef 
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Mayr’s heart when told he would have to surrender the part 
of Jesus, which he had enacted for three decennials. 

The Rabbi tells of a chat with Andreas Lang, who took 
the part of the Rabbi in the play, and of Lang’s surprise at 
conversing with a real Rabbi; of the feeling displayed 
against Gregor Lechner, who for two decades has enacted 
the part of Judas, as his father before him had done, peo- 
ple treating them as traitors. When Lechner was asked 
whether he was training his son for the part, he replied: 
“God forbid! I love my child too much to bring the same 
sufferings upon him which I and my father before me have 
been obliged to endure.” 

The role of Judas, enacted by Johann Swink, he regards 
as the piece de resistance, without which the play would be 
deprived of most of its dramatic interest. The yellow 
robe, the money-bag, the Jew’s greed of gold, the sharp, 
restless eyes, shaggy hair, haggard face, snake-like glide; 
everything vile in human nature pressed into the one 
character of Judas Iscariot. He is covetous, dishonest, 
mean, rapacious, cunning, treacherous. While breaking 
bread with the Master he is selling Him to the priests and 
scribes for filthy lucre. While yet his Master hails him 
“friend,” and offers his cheek for the kissof friendship, 
there is back of him the mob of Jews to whom that signal 
was for the laying on of violent hands. For this character 
Swink had for his models the type of Jew as represented 
by church fathers in the early centuries, as pictured by 
fanatics during the Dark Ages, as held up for derision and 
persecution during the Middle Ages and among modern 
anti-Semites. This character was so enacted that— 
although the Master and each of the disciples was a Jew— 
it intended to convey the impression that Judas alone 
typified the nature and way of the Jew. 

The author endeavors to disprove the truth of the 
Gospel stories of Christ’s life and death. He states that 
not one of the manuscripts of the four canonic gospels in 
Our possession dates from a time earlier than three hundred 
years afterthe death of Christ. 
authors are unknown. Within Jewish and cotemporaneous 
literature not a line is found of Jesus, nor a word of Him 
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prior tothe fourth century. The Gospels are founded on 
traditions supplemented by fancy and deliberate invention. 
Different people penned different versions. 

Time passed. The halo around the head of the 
supernatural Christ widened. Everything deemed 
ecclesiastically good or doctrinally right was credited to 
Him. The miracles ascribedto Him are nowhere spoken 
of in any writings that have come down to us outside of the 
New Testament. 

The Rabbi believes that no one had a stronger cvnviction 
that he was divinely commissioned to re-establish the 
Kingdom of Israel and relieve the Jews from their bondage 
than this Jesus, the carpenter’s son of the Galilean town of 
Nazareth. He is willing to concede Him to be an exalted 
human being, not as a Being Divine; as a Godly preacher, 
not asa preaching God; as a masterly divine, not as a 
Divine Master. 

In proof of His humanity he cites the scene in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, when praying alone. His doom 
is nigh: and yet he would live—His people are still 
oppressed. He opens his lips and prays: “Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me; if not, then not as I 
will but as Thou wilt.” A second and athird time he 
prays: “Father, if this cup may not pass from me except 
I drink it, Thy will be done.” And when the end is come, 
and Jesus is nailed to the cross, his last words are: “My 
God! my God! Why hast Thou forsaken me.” That is 
the cry of the disillusioned dreamer-retormer, a human 
reproach to God, not a pzan of a God victorious over death. 

It is the humanity of Jesus, he says, that has appealed 
to mankind, not His divinity. It is the religion of Jesus, 
the Jew, not the theology of Christ, the God, that has con- 
quered the world. It is the Nazarene, preacher of love of 
God and of luve of man, not the Nicean teacher of incom- 
prehensible dogmas, that rules civilization to-day. It is 
Jesus, the man, who descen.’»1 to the lowly of the earth, 
to the sorrow-laden, to the sinful and fallen, that has con- 
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quered the hearts of men; not Christ, the God, who 
ascended in the sight of man, to take His seat at God’s 
“right hand,” whatever that might be, in a “Heaven” some- 
where in interstellar space. 

With the example set and the precepts taught by Jesus 
there is no excuse that man cannot live the life of a God. 
It will be seen that the noble life lived by one man may be 
lived by all men, if all will but try, as Jesus tried, if all 
will but set moral duty and spiritual excellence as high as 
they were set by the Teacher and Preacher of Nazareth. 

The trial of Jesus and His condemnation to death, he 
asserts to be an impossibility under conditions then existing. 
The Paschal feast finds all Jews at home. A meeting of 
the Sanhedrim could not be held at that time, and there 
was but one High Priest. The entire narration, he asserts, 
was invented with the sole purpose of casting odium on the 
Jew and shielding the Roman. Some of his arguments are 
very ably presented and are supported by reason. 

Rabbi Krauskopf has written his book with all the 
prejudices and predilections of the Jew, but has attempted 
to present his premises with fairness and logic, but it will 
hardly make proselytes to Judaism, or shake the faith of 
Christians. 

eee 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 





HOW THEY LOVE ONE ANOTHER, 





the MIRROR, on a postal card, for the article 

“Germany, England and U. S.” by Ludwig 
Deutsch, printed last week. He says that there is no bad 
feeling between the people of England and those of the 
United States. For “Englishman’s” benefit, and in support 
of Mr. Deutsch’s contention, the MIRROR reproduces below 
a letter from an Englishman who has been in this country 


\ PERSON signing himself “Englishman” denounces 


fifteen years, evidently without having ever taken out 
This letter shows what an English- 
man thinks of this country and what he thinks this country 
thinks of England. And, in the MIRROR’s opinion, there is 
enough truth in the letter to justify everything that Mr. 
Ludwig Deutsch said in his article in last week’s issue, 
enough truth to show the absurdity of allthe pother about 
an Anglo-American alliance. 

SouTH HAVEN, Micu., U. S. A., DECEMBER 8, 1901. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review: 

DEAR SiR: As one of thousands of Englishmen living 
in this country I write you to congratulate you upon your 
advocacy of a change of policy towards the Government 
and people of the United States. 


naturalization papers. 


Englishmen in this country have been astounded at the 
dullness of comprehension displayed by newspaper writers 
in Great Britain in their handling of this question. It is 
high time that the true sentiment of the “American” people 
were known to Englishmen in the Old Country. The 
few English people who come to visit this country only 
skim the surface of things, or they would surely go back 
better informed. All the friendly talk in English papers 
is systematically made fun of here and is looked upon as a 
sign of weakness. Every friendly act on the part of the 
English and the English Government is ridiculed and 
rejected. The fact of the matter is that the United States 
has been and is now being peopled by emigratiun from the 
lower strata of European life. The American Nation 
Strictly speaking—I mean the descendents of the old 
settlers—are, like the French, and for similar reasons of 
prudence and economy, fast dying out. The population of 
this country is increasing only by an increase of the foreign 
element in two ways—natural and by immigration. Hence 
every year sees this country grow more intensely “foreign.” 

The English and Scotch immigration is almost ni/. The 
Irish, Germans, Hollanders, Poles, Austrians, Swedes and 
Norwegians bring with them their old-country jealousies 
of England and find here a ready-made hotbed in which 
English 
people and everything pertaining to them are abused and 
ridiculed—even the poor English sparrow comes in for his 


these same jealousies and hatreds are nourished. 
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share. It is not because of the Boer war or any other 
recent occurrence. In fact if one tries to get back to first 
causes, it is unexplainable except in the way I have just 
hinted at. History is distortedto misrepresent England’s 
motives at every opportunity and the most barefaced and 
glaring lies are openly taught children in’schools under the 
name of “History.” This has been done systematically 
“ever since this country became a Nation”—as they are very 
fond of saying over here. 

There is another phase of this subject. 
should be borne in mind constantly in any consideration of 
American diplomacy. Concentrated capitalism controls 
everything and everybody here in a sense that it is hard 
for an outsider to understand. Conditions social have 
changed rapidly in the past twenty years. Things are 
moving downwards with an accelerated motion—down- 
wards for the masses I mean. This is due very largely to 
the introduction of machinery, the influx of cheap labor 
and to the growth of the Trusts. 

The middle classes are being swept out of existence. 

Twenty years ago these same middle classes formed 75 
percent of the population. To-day they form barely 25 
per cent. Small storekeepers and small manufacturers 
can no longer compete with the big “department” stores 
and large manufacturers. Consolidation of railway intercsts 
has done away with the employment of thousands of clerks 
and office men of all sorts. Taese changes have been 
somewhat sudden. Things are 
rapidiy that the common people cannot help noticing the 
tendency and in spite of the desperate efforts of the con- 
trolling forces of capitalism—exercised through the 
agencies of the school, the pulpit and the press—they are 
talking about it. The present spell of “good times” has 
somewhat hushed this audible murmur of the populace, but 
it will arise again with redoubled energy presently if the 
capitalistic element does not “skurry round” and get up 
some counterbalancing excitement that will smother the 
cry of disconteat and draw the attention of the ignorant 
numbskulls (I mean igaorant politically) away from their 
own troubles. Almost anything will serve their purpose. 
A war with Eagland would appease popular clamor best 
of all. 

It is simply wasting time to talk of an alliance with this 
country. If the English people had only used as much 
patience and energy in endeavoring to work up in Germany, 
or Russia, a friendly sentiment towards them as they have 
spent in trying to make up with this conglomeration inthe 
United States, they would have been abundantly rewarded. 
The Eaglish people are being grossly deceived by Ameri- 
can politicians. When the American Ambassador talks of 
America’s friendly sentiment he knows right well that it is 
all humbug. I hope you will be very successful in open- 
ing the eyes of the English people to the impossibility and 
undesirability of an alliance with a people who take every 
opportunity to scoff at them, who foster and encourage 
their rankest the truculent Irish, and those 
puritanical humbugs, the Boers. 

Yours Respectfully, 
W. W. Toole. 

P. S.—Since writing the above I have just received a 
newspaper which comments on your article and calls it an 
“Anti-American Tirade.” This article in the Free Press 
is very mild indeed compared with the mouth-to-mouth 
comments of the American people. It is entitled “Let it 
Pass.” Turn from this to the account of the Chicago 
“Protest Against Boer War.” Bourke Cochran is a 
politician of an essentially American type—seeking place 
and power by pandering to the noxious sentiments of the 
majority of the people who represent nothing but the riff- 
raff of Continental Europe. He and others of his type, 
blatant and self-seeking, are doing the will of the capitalist 
element who are desirous of drawing the attention of the 
people away from their own musdoings. These writings 
are nothing exceptional. Nothing worse could be said in 
any of the European papers and this in spite of all the 
foolish cousinly talk on that side of the water. It is not a 
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enemies, 


sudden outbreak. 
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been here, fifteen years now. The most despised and hated 
country of the world, here, in this country, is England, 
and then to hear the English talk of their “cousins” across 
the water is enough to make one’s blood boil. The 
Canadians are loyal inspite of the intrigues and lies of the 
Americans. I cannot imagine an Englishman unwilling to 
help all he can to support the policy of the Government 
now. The few exceptions ought to be condemned as 
traitors. Friendship and alliance with Germany or Russia, 
or any country in Europe, is preferable to an alliance with 
such a mixture of races as we have here,for the reason that 
you can never be sure of them. 
Fe et et 
WOMAN’S MUTABLE BEAUTY. 





BY GERALDINE BONNER. 





Mrs. Patrick Campbell has amazed Chicago. 

‘Never has the Windy City seen such a sylph-like 
form, or such long, thin arms. Mrs. Campbell impressed 
me in a similar manner when I saw her in London. The 
play was “Pellias and Melisande,” and she wore a dress of 
stiff, gold material that fell straight from her neck to her 
feet, and in which she resembled nothing so much as an 
umbrella in its case. Fragile is not the word for her. Yet 
she is none of those ugly things that are indifferently de- 
scribed as “scraggy” or “bony.” She is lithe as a willow- 
wand, and, in evening-dress, shows one of those delicate, 
white necks, boneless and smooth, though it appears not to 
have an ounce of fat on it, which are one of the great 
beauties cf Englishwomen. She is one of those picturesque 
and interesting people that fat would completely destroy. 
Now, with her curveless, boneless figure, her cloudy, 
sensitive, black hair that comes nearly to her knees, her 
small, thin face, lit by a pair of midnight eyes, she is al- 
together thrilling and harmonious. 

Her type of beauty is particularly interesting, as it is a 
good example of the type now in vogue in England. There 
was a time when Mrs. Langtry was the perfect British 
beauty. Then the ideal was broad-shouldered, small- 
waisted, bright-haired, blue-eyed. The Jersey Lily was as 
famous for her complexion of lilies and roses as for her 
shoulders, that looked as if carved out of ivory, and from 
which her throat rose, proud and round as a Greek column. 
All the world recognized her as the typically handsome 
Englishwoman, the flawless example of a class that had 
long been famous in many countries for many generations, 
and that seemed to Balzac so peerless that the phrase, 
“beautiful as an Englishwoman,” was the highest 
encomium he had to give. This type, during the Langtry 
regime, was constantly repeated. All good-looking English 
girls bore a sort ot family resemblance to one another. 
The professional beauties were curiously alike—large, 
proud, calm-eyed creatures, smooth, reposeful, pink-and- 


\ CCORDING to the papers, the extreme slimness of 


white. 

But there are fashions in beauty, just as there are in 
clothes and bills-of-fare. The Langtry type has ceased 
to exist, as far as fashionable London is concerned. It is 
now the era of the long, lean woman, with*a prodigious 
length of limb, a mass of loosely rolled hair, and a Rosetti 
throat, moving listlesstly in pale, unbelted draperies. How 
such a change of appearance could be effected is miracu- 
lous. Where are the broad shoulders, the splendid neck, 
the muscular, nobly-modeled figures of ten years back? 
Women can change the cut of their clothes at will, but 
how can they change the cut of their anatomies? And 
yet they have done just this thing. Their shoulders have 
become narrow and slightly sloping, their throats more 
slender, their hips smaller, and their arms and legs 
elongated to an extent that suggests that bed, upon which 
the robber, Procrustes, used to stretch his victims until 
their toes touched the foot-board. 

Philosophical observers say that the change is due to the 
influence of Burne-Jones, Rossetti and Du Maurier. Each 
of these artists created a type which the nation eventually 
accepted as beautiful, and upon which all the women of 


the nation modeled themselves. It was some time before 
the people were educated up to the cult of the “long line,” 
the low forehead, the deep hair, and the square jaw. But in 
the end it conquered them and began to impress itself on 
the national face and form. I was reading a novel the 
other day in which the extreme thinness of the women of 
fashion in London was remarked. “They keep so by will- 
power,” a young man replied. And this really seems to be 
the solution of the problem. Will-power not only keeps 
them thin, but has changed their bony structures, the 
shape of their heads, the character of their hair and the 
length of their limbs. 

Burne-Jones and Du Maurier are undoubtedly respon- 
sible for the vogue of this languid and lissome sylph. It 
was Oscar Wilde who professed to have made the discovery 
that, instead of Art imitating Nature, Nature imitated Art. 
One of the proofs of his theory was the way the girls of 
England were growing like the girls of Burne-Jones, who 
had really, more or less, invented a new type of beauty. 
Never until Burne-Jones painted “The Golden Stairs” and 
“Venus’ Mirror,” did one see in England those pale, 
dreamy faces, with the thick, cloudy hair growing low on 
the wide brow, the innocent gray eyes, set very far apart, 
the square, slightly prominent jaw, the long neck, upon 
which the head drooped languidly. Nature had assimilated 
a new idea, and was repioducing it. 

So with Du Maurier’s women. These were not origi- 
nally built from the gauzy fabric of a vision, but were Du 
Maurier’s own daughters, who were tall, stately girls, with 
the nobly set heads and length of limb that their father 
adored. He used them as his models, and they charmed 
the popular fancy as the Gibson-girl did over here. Beau- 
tiful Englishwomen are now almost entirely of the Du 
Maurier type. One sees many Trilbys in London during 
May and June, only they are very gorgeous Trilbys, 
haughty and indifferent. But the face, with its advanced 
chin, long, cool neck, low brow, shaded by curled hair, 
and large, bovine eyes, is almost identically similar to the 
face ascribed by her author to “a certain magnificent 
grisette.” The cold regularity of feature, the breadth and 
lowness of the forehead, the lack of roundness in the 
cheeks, andthe strongly developed, though delicate jaw, 
are part of every Du Maurier face, and of hundreds of liv- 
ing faces that one sees in London shops, theatres, 
restaurants and hansoms. 

How can there be any question that fashions in beauty 
alter feature and figure? The ideal of the early Victorian 
era is as extinct as the dodo. Those houris, whose faces 
adorned the Books of Beauty our grandmothers delighted 
in, are gone into the limbo of the unknown with their tiny, 
Cupid’s-bow mouths, their wide-opened, blue eyes, their 
silky ringlets, and their champagne-bottle 
shoulders. They were the ideal of their day—the ideal 
Bulwer had before his mental vision when he wrote, “My 
Novel” and “The Caxtons;” that Thackeray saw when he 
created Rosie Mackenzie and Amelia; that Dickens tried to 
make us understand and love in Agnes Wickfield and Bella 
Wilfer. They look to us now “insipid as the queen upon a 
card.” But we must remember that Eugenie de Montijo 
was one of them, and, according to Winterhalter, was the 
perfect realization of the type, as Mrs. Langtry was of 
hers. 

The variations in the fashions in figures are as marked 
as those in faces. The little woman is quite out of it. She 
was of the epoch of the drooping ringlets and the sloping 
shoulders. She belongs to the days when the ideal 
female of the species passed across the meadows, and 
only refreshed the flowers by stepping on them, so ethereal 
was her tread. She fainted at a word, and wept at a glance. 
She was in her prime at sixteen a. quite passe at twenty- 
two. She would have looked upon her large-footed, 
straight-fronted, six-foot successors as something entirely 
unfeminine and rather brutal. In figure she was delicately 
fine and dainty, with a waist “that a dog-collar could span.” 
The waist, by the way, is that portion of the feminine 
anatomy which feels the fluctuations most acutely. It goes 
up and down like athermometer. In the early part of the 
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down. It was medium in the days of the crinoline, and the take her for a ride in the afternoon, so that there would be pose you don’t want all the passers-by to see us?” 


L 
| 


i 





Empire days, it entirely deserted its own territory. “all” to be there. Rather a different message from the them. The minutes sped—it would soon be too late for 
ee kind Damaris had been accustomed to send him. Besides Jack’s visit to the Cedars—too late for many things. 

| THE SAVING OF JOHN SANDILANDS, it would be just as wellto warn herto be careful with “Kind lady, buy rosary-beads, foot-brush, hatpeens, 
: tS Thorn. As a friend he would do that, and so he went. silk-’andkerchiefs?” A stout Syrian woman, laden with the 
BY ETHEL MILLS. Damaris was waiting for him in the tangled rose-scented many bundles of her trade, was peering in at the half- 
t garden, that gave an air of past glory to the creeper- closed window. 
T cost Jack Sandilands something to write that letter to covered “rookery” she called her home. She was shelling Even a clever woman cannot guard against Fate in a 
: | Damaris, telling her that the break had come at last, peas, and the other voices could be heard distinctly from whimsical mood. 
i and ke was leaving by mid-day train to-morrow. the back region. She wore a big, brown hat and a holland “Go away!” said Damaris, coming forward hastily. 


That sort of thing brings its own punishment; whether apron, and laughed a little as she noted how careful he do not want anything.” But, after the manner of her kind, 
because it is intrinsically wrong or because most socially- was not to touch her when he was obliged to pass close to the Syrian had no intention of taking “No,” and flopped 


i unlawiul things are uncomfortable, is stillan unsettled ques- her to get a seat on the stone steps. her bundles down just outside the window, and began again 
; tion. The sense of wrong-doing or the sense of the un- “Don’t be afraid!” she said. her whining entreaty. 
: comfortableness of it all had been growing upon him for “It is best to be afraid,” he answered. “I have only a “Buy something, Damaris, and send her to blazes!” 
sometime. Damaris demanded a certain amount of public few moments to stay, you know. I go at one o’clock.” said Jack, impatiently. “She won't go until you do.” 
: attention, for instance, at the mixed affairs to which she “And have other friends to say good-bye to. I suppose The woman drew a small case of brassy wedding-rings 
i and her doubtful mother and divorced sister—who was you will goontothe Cedars from here? Don’t forget to ¢.5m the depths of her pack and held them up, and 
t beyond a doubt—gained/access at times, and it is hard for say good-bye to your chief and his family. Miss Reed is grumbled not a little when Damaris invested in a few pins 
. a man with a certain social position to keep it and pay at home. I saw her pass half an hour ago.” and bade her begone. A moment later she was back 
attention toa woman who has none. So the letter was “Yes, I am going to see them, of course.” again, flinging wide the windows for “better light.” “The 
i written. Yet it cost him something to do it, for “under “And to ask Nellie Reed to marry you?” pretty lady must see her silk-’andkerchiefs. Only look— 
: the rose” has fascinations which need no expounding, and “Yes,” he answered boldly. “I am going to try my needn't buy.” 
Damaris was one of those women who bf ing the wine of aoa . The searching sunlight made “hay” of the cheap muslin 
i life, if not peace and prosperity, along with them. ' She is a nice girl, and a peotty = Well, shell t curtains, showing up the room in all its sordid shabbiness; 
f And yet he felt a new sense of freedom when it was wish you good-bye and good luck again?” She spoke care- it also brought into prominence the clock on the mantel- 


posted, Fate had taken upon herself to ruthlessly snap lessly, and leaned back against the French window. Like 
the threads that the girl was slowly gathering into her most windows in the old house, it was minus a clasp, and 
slim, brown hands, and he was going away beyond reach flew open, disclosing the dim, flower-scented room beyond 
of her strange power—the power to rouse in him that —a tiny drawing-room, full of shabby, comfortable chairs, 
surging wild-beast jealousy which transformed him even to a sofa with many cushions, curtains that were inured to sear 
himself. His common sense told him no good would come cigar-smoke, and beyond all—full of memories. The girl’s os & is. 
of a life ruled by passion and by Damaris, and fate had big hat tumbled forward, and the sunlight falling through 
done for him what he had been too weak to do for himself. banksia boughs touched ker dusky hair to bronze, and for 

And, still, when her answer came he was disappointed. the first time that morning she raised her big mysterious 
Reproach or pleading there was none—she congratulated eyes to his. 


piece. 


But it was Jack who went first, after all. 


him upon his good fortune. “It istime you and I had And then there were her lips, curv ed and red— 

dropped all nonsense,” she wrote. “Perhaps I am as glad “Better not, Jack.” In after life Damaris could never bear the sight of 
of itas you are. Good-bye and good luck, if I don’t see But the voiceless sentence the bright eyes andthe red Syrian hawkers—and sometimes, when the gilded chains of 
you again. Of course if you have time to drop in between lips spoke was a different one. respectability, monotony and law-abidingness weighed 
eleven and twelve—we shall all be at home, and would like “You are a dear, clever girl, Damaris, not to make a_ heavily, Jack Sandilands dreamed a dream, and wondered 


be busy. Iam glad we are parting—friends.” There was for the last time I suppose I may kiss you?” brown woman to save him. 


century it rgse. Then in the thirties it wavered and went a P.S. informing him that Charlie Thorn was coming to “Well—yes, ifyou promise to go at once, and—I sup- 


smaller its circumference the more applauded was its an early lunch if he cared to stay for it. She mov. just inside the shelter of the curtains, and 
owner. Now it has begun to drop. It is already some He had quite decided not to say good-bye until that he followed her. A lizard came out and sunned itself on 
distance lower than where nature placed it, but that is no letter came. He was strong at least in knowing his own the stone steps, and an adventurous king-parrot made havoc 
proof its migrations are over, when we think of how, inthe weakness—but it was so cool and sensible—and they were amongst the scattered pea-pods. No one came to disturb 


“It’s after twelve. Good Lord, Damaris, I'll never get 
to the Cedars and away bythetrain. Say good-bye to the 
others for me, and good-bye—again—lI have stayed too long 


She caught his hand. “No, 'no, Jack, not yet.” The 
Syrian gave a pleasant and knowing chuckle. “Go at 
once—do you hear me?” cried the girl, turning on her in 
a fury. “How dare you enter the house—go at once!” 


to see you, but do not put yourself out, for I know you must fuss when a thing is inevitable and for the best, but as it is if Fate was after all to be thanked for sending that fat, 
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A WAIL FROM A WORKER. 





To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Was there ever such a damnable trinity as 
this—the Nesbit Law, the Police Board 
Law and the desecration of Forest Park? 
Oh, they’re all right. The first two keep a 
lot of poor, but honest, Ruebens from pov- 
erty, and insure the continuance in office o£ 
distinguished statesmen. The last is for the 
pleasure of the millionaires. But where 
does the public come in? The public? Ah, 
the public be damned! Do you wonder that 
Anarchy is gaining converts? Not the 
Anarchy of blood and crime, but the 
Anarchy that would abolish laws which are 
used not forthe protection, but solely for the 
oppression of the people. There are other 
causes too, which are aiding the spread of 
this doctrine. The vile and unclean cars of 
the Transit Company and its wretched ser- 
vice; the filthy and foul condition of the 
city—its choked up and stinking sewers—its 
unspeakable streets; the increase of typhoid 
and the spread of small pox, which is 
prevalent all over the city and, concerning 
which, not a word is said in the public press 
nor is any step taken to suppress it; the 
utter incompetency and unconcern of the 
officials; the increase of robberies; the 
danger of life are alltending to tuzn the 
thoughts of men into a hatred of a political 
system which can render such things possi- 
ble. 

Rents are now exorbitant and an 
crease is threatened; foodstuff is high and 
is going higher; the work of the housewife 
is doubled by the filth of the streets and the 
black coating of smoke; still wages are good 
and work is plenty. Three years of World’s 
Fair work in the grave of Forest Park 
awaits us—then the “hard times” and then 
the Deluge. This is not what you hear at 
Faust’s or at the Noonday Club, but where 
God sits and His children talk you may hear 
it, and plenty more. 

After all what does one get out of life in 
St. Louis? Foul air to breathe, unclean 
water to drink, miserable and oft-times 
dangerous sidewalks to walk on, and even 
then your right to their free and unimpeded 
use taken away from you for months at a 
time; deprived of the ballot; liable to be 
arrested at any moment, without warrant and 
without cause; liable to be held up and 
robbed anytime after dark. Any police- 
man can take any citizen and lock him up, 
keep him in confinement for twenty-four 
hours by making an entry on the station 
records “Held for the Chief.” 

Yet because of these things shall we dis- 
pair; shall wecease to love God—the God of 
the fresh air and the sunshine that is denied 
us? No—we will wait; silently and sleep- 
lessly, wait until we hear, as hear we shall, 
cry out, amid the thunder and 
“Vengeance is Mine.” 

One Who Works. 
FF 
WOMEN IN MEDICINE. 


in- 


His voice, 
the lightning: 





Editor of the Mirror: 

Dear SiR: Since in an editorial men- 
tion of your issue of January 9th, you quotea 
reported opinion of oneof the trustees of the 
Northwestern Woman’s Medical School. I 
trust, in a spirit of fairness, you will also pub- 
lish the enclosed statement of the Board of 
Trustees as a whole, as published in the 
Journal of the American Medical Association. 
In this connection it may be pertinent to 
state that, some years ago, the medical 
department of the University of Illinois, 
situated in Chicago, within a square of the 


other school, opened its doors to women, 
and as the attendance there increased, it 
not unnaturally decreased at the North- 
western, a majority of women preferring, 
for self-evident reasons, a diploma issued 
by a co-educational institution. 
Respectfully yours, 
E. Marx. 
St. Louis, Jan. 26th, 1902. 
& 

The statement enclosed 
letter is as follows: 

The daily press for the last few 
days has contained numerous articles 
relating to the proposed  discontinu- 
ance of the Northwestern University 
Woman’s Medical School emanating from 
more or less authentic sources. There 
seems still to be doubt regarding the action 
taken by the trustees of the Unversity in the 
matter. The secretary of the board, Mr. 
Frank P. Crandon, on January 6, presented 
the following “authentic statement:” 

1. It has been decided to discontinue said de- 

partment at the end of the current scholastic 
year. 
2. This decision is based upon purely finan- 
cial considerations. The maintenance of the 
Wouian’s Medical School has resulted ip such 
an annual deficit for several years that the Uni- 
versity trustees do not feel justified in continu- 
ing its operations. 

2, The quality of the scholastic work in said 
department and the attainments and _profes- 
sional excellence of its graduates have always 
been entirely satisfactory to the University 
authorities. 

4. Neither the board of trustees nor the 
execu ive committee has expressed any opinion 
which i, unfavorable to women adopting the 
medical profession, If individual trustees have 
announced sucha judgment, such opinions are 
to be regarded as personal matters, and not as 
committing the University to similar opinions 
or theories. 

5. There is no probability that the medical 
work of Northwestern University will become 
co-educational. 


in the above 


ee 
A BEAUTIFUL ST. LOUIS. 





At the meeting last Saturday evening for 
the organization of a St. Louis branch of 
the American League for Civic Improve- 
ments over one hundred and twenty-five 
persons were present and pledged them- 
selves to support the movement. A set of 
officers was elected and an executive com- 
mittee was appointed. 

Mr. Kelsey, of Philadelphia, the projector 
of a World’s Fair exhibit of a model city, 
advocated the starting of a campaign which 
might lead to the organization of more 
efficient departments of the city government 
to maintain public thoroughfares, dwelling 
particularly on the need of an efficient gar- 
bage-removal force. By means of several 
lantern-slides, he showed how unnecessary 
is the frequent multiplication of trolley-poles, 
telegraph-poles, lamp-posts and the like, 
and presented a method of grouping public 
conveniences in congested quarters, where- 
by the congestion might, in a measure, be 
averted, and whereby the conveniences 
themselves might be consistently multiplied 
and improved according to really modern 
ideas, as in Paris, Berlin and, latterly, in 
London. 

Considering the proposed Municipal Art 
and Science exhibit, he summed up: 

“You may search through the pages of 
exhibition history in vain to find a single 
example where an exhibition has left a last- 
ing impress, where the chief idea has been 
the exploitation of commerce. Buffalo per- 
ished and is already forgotten because it 
taught no great lesson, but the Centennial 
still lives and will always be singled out as a 
milestone in our civilization, because it 
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marks the first general awakening in 
American art. Chicago made a big dent, 
not because she ignored the exploiting of 
commerce, but because the  exploita- 
tion was enveloped in a magnificent 
architectural composition, and thus 
Chicago will ever be remembered as 
the exhibition that gave the first great im- 
pulse to good architecture throughout the 
United States. But the grandest oppor- 
tunity of all remains for St. Louis to adopt 
or reject. I refer to the uniting of sculpt- 
ure, painting, art and science into a 
formula which shall govern the organic 
development of all American cities in the 
future. Such an object lesson can be pro- 
duced and at a cost only of about $200,000, 
by including the municipal art and science 
exhibit in the World’s Fair scheme, and it 
will be adopted if it has the support of the 
best citizens of St. Louis. From this small 
department will radiate a greater influence 
than from the great spectacle of the main 
exhibit itself. And thus St. Louis, also, may 
unfold a new page for the world to read.” 
Mr. Kelsey concluded by turning to the 
subject of special interest to the new 
society and said that the most important 
thing for the future welfare of this munici- 
pality, is the redeeming of suburban dis- 
tricts and unimproved areas within the city, 





He urged that the society should use its 
influence to have a permanent, non-partisan, 
metropolitan commission appointed for the 
purpose of studying a thorough rcorganiza- 
tion of the city and its departments of 
Public Works. Such a commission should 
be able to succeed itself indefinitely and 
should at once secure the services of the 
best expert talent to work out a comprehen- 
Sive scheme for the gradual improvement 
and extension of the city according toa 
definitely established plan. In other words, 
it should follow the example of Boston and 
Washington. 


Prof. Zeublin, of Chicago, made some 
telling points concerning street-paving 
and other practical matters of municipal 
beautification, as illustrated by his individual 
experience in the work in Chicago, and told 
the audience that though the work was hard 
it was not hopeless and that there was a 
sentiment stirring in the American people 
that would soon make the City Beautiful 
more than a vision of reformers—a practical 
tangible fact in American life. 


ze st 
TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY. 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. Al| 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure. 
E. W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c. 
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Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Douglas left a few 
days ago for Hot Springs. 

Mrs. Paul Brown is entertaining Mrs. Sue 
Robertson, of Mexico, Mo. s 

Mr. and Mrs. Fiarrison Drummond will leave 
this week for Palm Beach, Florida. 

Mr. and Mrs, A, H. Handlan, Jr. have located 
at the Usona, after a pleasant trip through the 
South, 

The Imperial Club gave its second and last 
function of the winter, at the St. Louis Club, on 
Monday evening. 

Mrs. F. EK. Marshall gave a Japanese tea, on 
‘Tuesday afternoon, in honor of her guest, Mrs, 
Leon Trafalgar Brown,"of Kansas City, and a 
number of other Kansas City guests. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith P, Galt gave a dinner,last 
week, at which they announced the enga gement 
of Miss Clara Eaton to Mr, Thomas Galt. Miss 
Eaton is a sister of Mr. Thomas Katon. 

Mrs. Joseph L. Griswold gave a reception, on 
Tuesday afternoon, from three to five o’clock. 
Mrs. Griswold was assisted in receiving by Mrs. 
Norfleet Hill, Miss Cowan and Miss Laura 
Cowan. 

Mrs. Joseph Miller will give a luncheon, on 
Thursday afternoon, in honor of Mrs, Wayman 
Cushman and Mrs, Charles Mulliken. Mrs. 
Cushman was well known as Miss Mary Semple 
Ames and Mrs. Mulliken was formerly Miss 
O’Fallon, 

Mrs. Byrd Teasdale Caldwell will entertain, 
on Friday afternoon, from four to six o’clock, 
with a reception. The hostess will be assisted 
iu receiving by Mrs. William B. Harrison, 
Mesdames Thomas Bowker Teasdale and J. 
Walter Teasdale. 

Mrs. Forrest Ferguson gave a bowling party, 
on Wednesday evening, in honor of a house 
party which is being entertained by Mrs. W.G. 
Boyd, composed of the Misses Peters, of Roches- 
ter, New York, Mrs Rucker of Kentucky and 
Miss Kenney of Kentucky. 

Mrs. John H, Carroll gave a card party, on 
Wednesday afternoon, in honor of a number of 
Kansas City, visitors, some of whom are her 
guests, Mesdames® Alton Seitz, P. H. Hovey, 
Ieon Trafalgar Brown, W. J. Hill, Edward 
Swinney, William Lusk Boone, Kelley Brent, 
Eli Lewis and Mrs, A. M. Moores, of Mount 
Pleasant, Tex, 

On Wednesday afteraoon Mrs. Huntington 
Smith gave a reception, in honor of Mrs, Henry 
Irving Miller, who has lived away from here for 
_ cars, but lately returned to reside permanently, 
The hostess was assisted by Mesdames John 
Ockerson,Ferris, of Louisiana, Mary Polk Winn 
Abiel Leonard Smith, Misses Beatrice Dun-, 
ham and Martha Hutchinson. 

Mrs. J, C. Doneghy, of 5972 Clemens avenue, 
will give a reception, this afternoon, in honor of 
her daughter, Mrs, William Lusk Boone, of 
Kansas City, The hostess will be assisted by 
Mesdames F, K, Marshall, Robert Atkinson, H. 
G. Noel, H, C. McCleary, P. H. Hovey, of Kansas 
City, Anna Colss, David Weyer, Kelley Brent, 
Kdward Swinney, of Kansas City, Misses 
Frances Carroll, Mary Marshall and Ella 
McCleary, 

Miss Carrie Cook and Mr. Kdward Preetorius, 
have set April 9th for their wedding day. The 
bridesmaids will be Misses Elsie Ford, Rena 
Dula, and Helen Noel. And the groomsman, 
Messrs. Dickson Covk, Jack Kearney and 
Rodgers Whitney, of New York. The ushers 
have not yet been decided upon, Following the 
ceremony, which will be performed at home, 
there will b: a reception for a limited number 
of friends. 

St. Louis friends have received cards from Mr, 
William T. Mason, of New York City, for the 
marriage of his daughter, Miss Ellen Mason and 
Mr. Walter Henry Brooke, Jr. The cere- 
mony will take place on Wednesday evening, 
Feb. Sth, at half past eight, at St. Andrew’s 
Church, in New York City, At home cards are 
enclosed for after March Ist at 50 Mayfield Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Mason formerly resided 

in St. Louis and has lately visited relatives 
here, 

Mrs. Paul Brown will give a reception on 
Friday afternoon, from three to five o’clock, 
assisted by hersister Mrs. F. H. Wright. Miss 
Sue Robertson, of Mexico, Mo., will be present, 
Mrs, Brown will be assisted in receiving by 
Mesdames R, B, Dula and John M. Wood, A 
bevy of ladies, who will be without hats, are 
Mesdames Walter Boogher, Leon Hull, Charles 
Cox, Selwyn Edgar, James Brounaugh, Misses 
Mary Boyce, Rena Dula, Byrd Jourdan, Ida 
Crouch and Carrie Cook. 

The marriage of Miss Mary McKittrick and 





Mr. George Markham will take place Feb. 5, 
at the Church of the Messiah, at half past eleven 
o’clock in the morning. Miss Catlin will attend 
the bride as maid of honor and the bridesmaids 
will be Misses Isabel January, Anne Hitchcock, 
of Washington, D. C., Mary Mitchell, Florence 
West and Miss Tutt. The best man will be Mr. 
Robert Brookings and the groomsmen and 
ushers, Messrs, George W. Bartlett, Dan Kirby, 
Philip Scanlan, Hugh McKittrick, Walter Mc- 
Kittrick and Ralph McKittrick. The bridal 
breakfast at the McKittrick home will follow 
the ceremony, Onl: a limited number of guests 
will be present. 

The marriage of Miss Berenice Charlotte 
Ballard and Mr. Hinman Holden Clark, Jr., took 
place on Tuesday evening, at eight o’clock, at 
St. George’s church, Rev. Dr, Holland officiating 
in the presence of a large number of relatives 
and friends. After a honeymoon tour West the 
young couple will be at home to friends on the 
third and fourth Friday afternoons in February, 
at 4422 Morgan street. Miss Ballard is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs, James F. Ballard and 
Mr. Clark is the son of Mr. and Mrs, Hinman 
Clark. 

The marriage of Miss Ellen Humphreys 
Walsh and Mr. William Maffitt took place on 
Tuesday afterncon, at five o’clock, at the home 
of the parents of the bride, Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Walsh, Following the ceremony, which was 
performed by Rev. Father Sullivan, there was a 
large reception from six until nine o’clock. 
Miss Josephine Walsh attended her sister as 
maid of honor. Mr. Maffitt had for his best man, 
his brother, Mr. Tom Maffitt. After the reception 
the bride and groom departed for a Southern 
honeymoon tour and upon their return they will 
reside at 3619 Westminster place. They will be 
“at home’’ to friends after March first.Mr.Maffitt 
is the son of Mr. and Mrs, Pierre Chouteau 
Mafifitt. 

Mrs, J. W. Fristoe, of 4362 McPherson avenue, 
gave a tea, on Monday afternoon, from three to 
five o’clock, assisted by Mrs. J. T Wallace, Mrs. 
Warren Bailey and Mrs. B. F. Givens. Misses 
Susie Meriwether and Frances Jones, presided 
over the punch bowl. Assisting the hostess 
were Mesdames W. J. Gilbert, W. G. Dunham, 
R. B. Dula and James Gettys. Among the 
guests were Mesdames Edward Swinney, of 
Kansas City, Leon Trafalgar Brown, of Kansas 
City, Paul Brown, F. H. Wright, Robert 
Atkinson, Franklin Armstrong, Joseph Good- 
fellow, Samuel Monks, John Roberts, George P. 
Jones, Byrd Caldwell, W. G. Chappell, R. 
Bostick, J2hn Young Brown, John Ockerson, M. 
Beach, J. C. Doneghy, J. W. Wee, M. J. Reynolds, 
George P. Jones and M. Shields. 

A fashionable affair will be the newly re- 
organized skating club, which will meet on 
Mondjiy evenings, in February, at the ice rink, 
which will be chartered for those evenings. 
The chaperones are Mesdames Edward Mallin- 
krodt, John D. Davis, Thomas K. Niedringhaus, 
Frank Hammar,David R. Francis, Daniel Catlin, 
Ephron Catlin, Edmund Wickham and Guido 
Pantaleoni. Mr, Charles Morrillis the acting 
secretary. Among the members are Misses 
Grace Morrill, Edith Morrill, Irene Catlin, 
Emily Wickham, May Paddock, Alice Morton, 
Elizabeth Donaldson, Sarah Paddock, Sallie 
Walsh, Elizabeth Hull, Kina Gamble, Mary 
Huston and Maud Niedringhaus, Messrs. Dan 
Kirby, John McCluney, Gai Paddock, Clifford 
Allen, John Geraghty, Robert Holmes, William 
Donaldson, J. Price Lane, Charles Miller, Ames 


and Turner. 
Fe Ft 
A fellow who hunted the gnu 
Was asked: “What on arth would you gdu 
If the savages tried 
To catch you for your hied?” 
And he answered: “I'd kill off a gfu, 
And then go to Swope’s for a gshu.” 
Swope’s is at 311 North Broadway, St. 


Louis, U. S. A. 
se Ft 


“Were there any pretty dresses in the 
play?” 

“Oh, yes. The poor deserted. wife, who 
had to take in sewing for a living, suffered 
agonies ina lovely white silk gown, with 
chiffon ruffles, and a dream of a pearl-col- 
ored plush opera cloak lined with white fur.” 
—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Ft 
Stops tie Cough 
and works off the Cold. 


Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold 
inone day. Nocure, No pay. Price 25 cents. 
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Diamond 
Brooches. 


The extremely artistic productions of our 
expert designers of mountings, as well as 
our long established reputation of selling 
only fine diamonds, are the reasons our 
diamond jewelry is recognized as the best 
throughout the country. 


We have recently mounted a number of 
fine diamonds in especially beautiful de- 
signs of Brooches at $20.00, $24.00, $30.00, 
$40 00, 


(We have others up to $7500.00. ) 


Mermod & Jaccar 


On BROADWAY, Cor. Locust St. 


Write for Catalogue—-Mailed Free. 





$60.00, $80.00, $100.00, $250.00. 


JEWELRY 
co, 








Orders by Mail receive the most prompt and careful attention. 














FLAGG PORTRAITS. 


There is on view at Messrs. Noonan and 
Kocian’s Galleries, on Locust street, a col- 
lection of remarkable water color portraits 
and studies by J. Montgomery Flagg, of 
New York. They are remarkable for their 
vivid color and the predominance of one 
tone of color. There is a gentleman all in 
purple, Mr. McRee, purple even to his 
shoes, purple as to everything, but his 
ruddy face and red necktie, and the green- 
ish upholstering of the Morris chair in 
which he sits. The thing is daring and yet 
not “loud,” as you might imagine from this 
description. The pose has ease with dignity. 
The drawing is excellent. The whole is 
life-like, yet not flatly photographic. The 
artist touch is all over it. 

Near this is a portrait of Mrs. Flagg done 
ina milder tone. The picture is that of a 
lovely woman. The treatment is pure and 
cool without being at all stiff or formal. The 
cream tone is refreshing to the ‘eye and the 
painting of the face is remarkably fine. 
This water color is almost the ideal portrait 
in that medium. 

A girl in a kimona is another artful, 
witching thing, showing refined abandon of 
grace in leaning over and seemingly whis- 
pering something toa pillow. A woman in 
red in a huge box chair is a daring study in 
effects. The painting shows strength and 
firmness. The portraits of the two children 
of Mr. T. K. Niedringhaus are excellent 
speimens of work and the more excellent 
because they seem to have been merely 
“dabbed on” at first glance. They have the 
impression of youthfulness and unconven- 
tionality. 

An interesting picture is that of Mr. 
Primm, a young man of Belleville, in a 
heliotrope mood or perhaps a brown study. 
The treatmnt is very dainty-delicate. The 
pose is languorous without flaccidity. The 
young man muses but doesn’t dawdle. The 
painter has dealt with every detail with 
singular looseness of touch and the total 
effect is that of an exquisite in a mildly 
ennuye moment. The lavender tone is 
exactly fitted to the young man’s whole 
attitude. The portraiture of the features 
is strikingly true and the general style is 
startling in its impressionistic verity. 

Flagg’s work, if pushed alittle more in 
the direction of? personal predilection, if 
it got but a little further away from the 
necessities of a likeness, might very easily go 


over into the method of the impressionists 
or into the “atmospheric” eccentricity of 
James M’Neill Whistler. He sees every- 
thing with a shade of purple in it, and he 
sees everything in something of a mist, yet 
he brings out lines and character with re- 
markable vividness. In this collection his 
most clarified work is the portrait of his 
wife. There is no haze or aura about her. 
She stands out distinctly, of herself, with- 
out any over-insistance of the artist’s in- 
dividuality, but all the others are pictures 
of the subjects p/us the odd color-personality 
or color-vision of Flagg. Small though 
the co'lection be there has never been seen 
here one more interesting. Pinx, 
et 

The thin flexible card is the latest fashion 
n calling cards. 100 calling cards and finely 
engraved plate for $1.50—100 cards from 
your own plate for $1.00. All orders exe- 
cuted in our own factory by expert engravers 
and printers. Mermod & Jaccard’s Broad- 
way and Locust. 


HERBERT C. CHIVERS, 
H I y BE . 7 Wainwright Bldg. 





(BOTH PHONES) 


SCHOOLS 
My success in plans 
of Schools has given 
me an advanced and 
practical training of 
the exacting require- 
ments of heating, 
light and ventilation, 
My style of archi- 
tecture iseducational 








After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 





ADDRESS 


choen’s re cocow 
Orchestra Balmer oo 


Latest Popular Music. Phone: Lindell 1229 





THE BEST BOOKS. 

The Man from Glengarry, Ralph Connor, $1.20; 
The Sign of the Prophet, James B. Naylor, $1.20; 
The Heritage of Peril, A. W. Marchmont, $1.20; 
The Lion’s Whelp, Amelia EK. Barr, $1.20; The 
Pines of Lorv, J. A. Mitchell, $1.20; Granstark, 
C. B. McCutcheon, $1.20; Warwick of the Knobs, 
John U. Lloyd. $1.20; Marietta, a Maid of Venice, 
F. Marion Crawford, $1.20. Subscriptions taken 
for all publications at 

ETT’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive street, 
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NEW BOOKS. 





“In the Footprints of the Padres,” by 
Charles Warren Stoddard, is a very enter- 
tainly told narrative of the author’s child- 
hood impressions of his trip from New 
York to San Francisco and of the Golden Gate 
City as he culls themin manhood from mem- 
ory’s garden. His pen picture of a phantom 
island, sighted just off the coast of Southern 
Mexico, is a brilliant bit of descriptive writ- 
ing. The whole book has a dev idedly poetical 
flavor and seems, furthermore, to reflect 
the balmy climate of California. His work 
has much value in many directions other 
than the merely pleasing. There are many 
interesting topics touched upon, apparently 
at random, and our Catholic fellow citizens 
will not fail to make good use of the testi- 
mony Mr. Stoddard adduces to show the 
superiority to all others of the Catholic 
priesthood’s mission-work among the In- 
diaus. At times, the book is almost like 
ancient history and the author touches with 
grace and sympathy upon the landmarks 
and legends now disappearing before the 
new progress that has wiped out the “great 
American desert” of Coronado and his com- 
panions. There is much of new interest 
about the “forty-niner,” many pleasant tales 
of San Francisco in the old, wild days of 
the gold fever. Mr. Stoddard’s book is 
valuable and interesting. It is also liter- 
ature. There are so.ne especially interesting 
chapters, as the one called “A Mysterious 
History,” being the story of the fight made 
tor her good name before the British House 
of Lords and Dublin Court of Common 
Pleas, by Theresa, Viscountess Avonmore. 
Her letters tothe author are exceptionally 
effective in their directress. They give one 
a splendid picture otf good womanhood. 
“Inland Yachting” and “In a Californian 
Bungalow” are spirited narratives. The 
volume has plenty of variety and it reveals 
the author as a highly competent liter- 
ary craftsman. (Stanley-Taylor Company, 
publishers, San Francisco, Cal. Price, 
$1.50.) 

‘ ws 

Mr. Floyd B. Wilson’s “Paths to Power” 
is an ably written series of lectures pertain- 
ing to and on the basic theory of so-called 
mental science. The author’s interpreta- 
tion of various books of the Bible does not 
accord with the views of the orthodox. He 
despises miracles but believes in much of 
modern miracle-mongering inthe name of 
cures of various sorts. Will power and con- 
centration will do everything in some 
peculiar way. By those who believe that 
sort of thing this book will be regarded as 
a work of immense significance. For others 
it will wear an entirely different aspect. 
(R. F. Fenno & Company, publishers, New 
York. Price $1.) 

ad 


Lovers of dogs, and that includes ne arly 
everybody who loves anything, will treasure 
with affection the volume “Our Devoted 
Friend the Dog” by Sarah Knowles Bolton. 
It is full of excellent psychologizing 
as to canines. It tells many a pleasant story 
of the love of dogs for men and women, of 
the affection of dogs for one another and for 
other animals. It deals interestingly with 
the consideration of hospitals for dogs, 
cemeteries for dogs, cruel laws against dogs, 
and with the subject of homes for animals 
while the last chapter is devoted to the sub- 


ject of “how to care for animals.” The 
book is illustrated with a great many fine 
photographs. There isn’t a dull page in the 
volume. It is a most effective plea for 
kindness to all animals. Oe cannot refrain 
from hoping that the book will have a large 
sale, in the interest of the spread of mercy, 
(L. C. Page & Co., publishers, Boston. 
Price $1 50.) 


A pretty book as to outside anda dainty 
book as to inside is “California Violets” by 
Grace Hibbard. The verses have violet 
tints of tender sadness. They are modestly 
musical. They are graceful. They are 
very minor in sentiment, but they are 
pleasing, if not at all great. In contrast 
with Miss Hibbard’s prettinesses is Lionel 
Josaphare’s book “Tourquoise and Iron.” 
The poetry in this book is both singularly 
good and singularly bad. The badness is 
due to obscurities created by the straining 
for oddity of expression. When Mr. 
Josaphare does not “try” he writes very 
well indeed. When he does “try” he 
Sprains every tendon in his Pegasus. If 
Mr. Josaphare would resist the temptation 
to reach out for conceits, under the impres- 
sion that they give strength, he would make 
a name for himself. Both books are pub- 
lished by A. M. Robertson, San Francisco, 
at prices, respectively, of $1.00 and $1.20. 


rs 

“How to Attract and Hold an Audience,” 
by J. Berg Esenwein, A. M., Lit. D., isa 
careful compilation of elocutionary and ora- 
torical rules of tone, inflection, gesture, 
position, etc., combined with advice on how 
to put them into practice, words on self- 
reliance and hints on construction of 
sentences with regard to euphony, clarity 
and exact modes of speech. As a text boo! 
or compendium the volume is_ useful. 
(Hinds & Noble, publishers, New York. ) 

Fe Ft 

The $100 diamond solitaire rings we have 
just mounted in our own factory, where only 
expert designers and diamond setters are 
eniployed, are by far the best value ever of- 
fered. Mermod & Jaccard, Broadway and 


Locust. 
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COMPANION TITLES. 





The author of the famous tract, “Come to 
Jesus,” at one time engaged in a theological 
dispute, at last sat down and wrote to some 
publication of his opponent an answer 
bristling with sarcasm and invective, sharp 
and cutting as a razor. 

Reading it to a friend, he asked: 

“What do you think of it?” 

“It is a masterpiece of invective,” was the 


reply. “You fairly flay him alive. What 
have you decided to call it?” 
“I have not thought of atitle. Can you 


suggest one?” 

“Well,” came the response, “how would 
it do to call it ‘Go to the Devil,’ by the 
author of ‘Come to Jesus?’ ” 

Fe SF 

“They claim to be connected with some of 
the best families.” 

“By telephone?”— Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Evening 


ee 
A very unique wedding gift, shown at J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., in the Mercantile 
Club Building, at 7th and Locust streets, is 
an anniversary clock that runs 400 days with 
one winding. 
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New 
Bronze = Silver = Art-4Goods, 


Gurchased by Ar. A. W. HKurtzeborn While East. 
Just Received. 


A. Aurtzeborn & Sons 


Jewelers, 
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WE MAKE THEM. 
WHAT? 


UMBRELLAS, 


PARASOLS and CANES. 


IT’S FROM 
FACTORY 








TRADE MARK REGISTERED 





WORTH , TAKING. 


519 
LOCUST. 








MADBALL 








Usona Hotel 


CORNER KING’S HIGHWAY AND McPHERSON AVENUE. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN » CAFE. 


STRICTLY HIGH 
FRANK M. WHITE, Manager. 


CLASS. 











FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 





THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. » Strictly High Class. . Both Plans. 


RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 


DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 











The Second Version of Edward FitzGerald’s Translations from 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 





Messrs. Van Vechten & Ellis beg to announce the issue at The Philosopher Press, which is i 
Wausau, Wisconsin, at The Sign of the Green Pine Tree, of a quarto edition of FitzGerald’s Second 
Version of Rub4y4t of Omar ef ee on lL. L. Brown handmade paper, pages 9%x12, bordered 


with an old Persian design, wit 
boards, boxed. Price, Five Dollars. 


antique types, printed anopistograph and bound in antique 
They would be glad to send a copy for you to see, upon re- 


quest, and will pay return charges if you do not care to purchase it. 
VAN VECHTEN & ELLIS, Wausau, Wisconsin. 





All the late Cloth 
and Paper Bound 
Books can be 


foundat , 


ROEDER’S BOOK STORE, 
807 Norrtw Fourtn Sr. 





Cassidy: “Why don’t ye ate yer dinner?” 
Casey: “Shure, this is Froiday, an’ Oi’m 
wonderin’.” Cassidy: “What are ye won- 
derin'?” Casey: “Is turtle soup fish whin 
it’s made out o’ veal?”—Philadelphia Press. 


PLEASANT WHILE IT LasTED—"“What 
would you do if you woke up some morning to 
find that you had inherited a million dollars?” 
“I’d turn over on the other side and try to 


dream it again.” — Chicago Record-Herald. 





FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 


We Control 


and 
Operate 





PLACES. Delmar Garden. 


Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 


Viz: 


Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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UNLOVELY STORY-LADIES. 





Mr. George French had an interesting article 
in last week’s MIRROR on “‘Disagreeable Women 
in Fiction.”’” Nowcomes Miss Ruth Hall, in the 
New York 7imes, with this further indictment 
of the girl in the contemporary novel. | 


ad 

The insufferable girl has been a factor in 
fic ion before and since Henry Esmond teased 
us by his inexplicable affection for Beatrice. 
But Beatrice (and Rosamond Vincy, for an- 
other example,) served a further literary 
purpose than to indicate the extreme limit 
of willfulness, and seldom outside of the 
Dachess’ volumes were we supposed to ad- 
mire the pert heroine who boxed the ears of 
her lover. It was with the revival of 
the historical novel that she became con- 
spicuously in evidence. 

The reader wonders, as he turns the pages 
of new book after new book, if all girls in 
.he colonies coquetted as Dorothy coquetted 
with Richard Carvel, or were alternately un- 
maidenly free and unmaidenly hard, like 
Janice Meredith, or so deliberately scorned 
each marital obligation as did the wife of 
Philip Winwood. Could the Seventeenth cen- 
tury—could any century he asks himself, 
breed a Jocelyn Leigh? The heroine of “To 
Have and to Hold” has married, under false 
pretenses, a generous gentleman, who, she 
understands, is thus innocently involved in 
her own impending doom and who must 
bear the brunt of certain vengeance. Any 
woman’s instinct (to say nothing of a lady’s 
sense of noblesse oblige) would be, after 
dragging the man into this hideous predica- 
ment, to at least lighten it for himin any 
way that offered. The less she cared for 
the man the more pressing would become 
her obligation. Jocelyn was insolence inten- 
sified to Percy. She flouted his commands, 
made, as she knew, for her safety. 

“You told me not to go to the forest,” she 
flings the words scornfully to him, “and so, 
of course, I went.” Not untilshe has fallen 
in love with her husband, and so has a selfish 
end to gain, does she think of him rather 
than of herself. 

Unreal as seem this curious type, she is 
invading all classesof fiction, since the 
Colonial novel opened the door to her. In 
“The Cavallier” she repeats to a mocking 
world that love song Smith had written for 
her alone. In “The Benefactress” she 
snubs poor Axe/ fiercely for his efforts to de- 
fend her from impostors. Anna, who is 
most considerate as a benefactress, can be a 
very shrew to her lover. Indeed, it is a 
singular notion this, that is newly and 
widely exploited, of the incivility with 
which a woman may treat aman. Surely a 
lady is always a lady, whether dealing with 
the one sex or the other. Yet, if this is 
true, Virginia Carvel, in “The Crisis,” 
would scarcely invite Stephen ts her house, 
and, after he had come there, tell him he 
wai) unwelcome. Nor would Elinor, in 
“The Pines of Lory,” accept ungraciously 
the overexertion, on her behalf, of an invalid, 
and end the day by turning the sick man out 
of doors, in pouring rain, although he asked 
humbly to be allowed to sleep, forthis one 
night, by the fire. It is but fair to Mr. 
Mitchell’s creation to add that, when Patsey 
fell ill from the exposure, she nusred him to 
recovery. Once upon a time we should 
have accepted such deeds of mercy as part 
of the ordinary feminine equipment, but we 
have grown grateful for small blessings in 
the modern heroine. 

And the strangest of all such heroines is 
Ellen Brewster in Miss Wilkins’ “The 
Portion of Labor.” A manufacturer is 
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murdered by a disaffected workman mad- 
ened at a threatened cut in wages. The 
new mill owner is secretly engaged to Ellen, 
who, the author assures us, loved Robert 
more than any one else in the world. Love 
without a modicum of faith seems a contra- 
diction in terms. Still, upon Ellen's dis- 
covery that Robert, also, intends a wage 
reduction, instead of demanding his rea- 
sons (and they were excellent) she straight- 
way incites the inflammable friends of his 
uncle’s murderer to what she tells them is 
resisting tyranny, and they lead a strike. 
One could not blame Robert if he were 
rather annoyed with Eilen. On the con- 
trary, he visits her at once, and mildly 
hopes, “You are not going to let this come 
between us.” Truly, the truculence of the 
latterday heroine is only equaled by the 
meekness of the hero. 

Yet, after all, these perversities in wom- 
ankind are not the utmost recent novels 
have toshow. “The Helmet of Navarre” 
gives to us a natural and a splendid creature. 
Miss Dix, in “The Making of Christopher 
Ferringham;” Miss Clark, in “God’s 
Puppets;” Mrs. Antrobus, in “Quality 
Corner,” have drawn fine women and drawn 
them well. Honoria, whom Sir Richard 
Calmady was so foitunate as to win, is free 
of tongue, but an honorable and a sterlirg 
hearted gentlewoman. It is by the light of 
these delineations, and many more which 
come thronging to the mind, that one is 
brought to marvel why an artist is ever 
moved to draw a good woman with the faults 


least likely to be hers. 
se st 


Mr. Chas A. Waugh, thirty years with tle 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and 
s now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 


os 
“There’s Mrs. Merrygirl’s husband over 
there. Somehow he doesn’t look like a very 
bright chap to me. Does he know any- 


thing?” “Know anything, my dear! He 
doesn’t even suspect anything.”—7own 
Topics. 


Fe Ft 
Mr. Wm. Walsh, founder of the Merrick, 
Walsh & Phelps Jewelry Co., desires to in- 
form his friends that he is now connected 
with the J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mercantile 
Club Building, 7th and Locust streets. 
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Late Call and Our #asty 
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Our Loss, Your Gain. Long Overcoats, Stylish and Good. 
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TWO PARETIC PIECES. 


What of these alleged comedy-opera- 
dramas like “The New Yorkers” and “The 
Strollers” now amusing, if not afflicting us, 
at the Century and the Olympic? 

They are built chiefly for Gothamite 
roues. They are souffles of shape and song. 
The girls must have hypnotically har- 
and ankles that suggest 
Venusian limbs. They must have alluring 
eyes and suggestive motions. They must 
reek with hints of the life very gay. They 
must know about cigarettes and cham- 
pagne and talk a little slang. They must 
be of the type of girl that helps the money- 
grubber to enjoy himself when in New York 
on business. 

These plays, or whatever they are, are 
only the development of the old leg-show of 
Black Crook days, or May Stanley’s British 
Blondes. The taste of the frisky million- 
aires is more delicate than it was in the days 
of Jim Fisk. They don’t care nowadays 
for such immense exposure of form. They 
like their eternal feminine to be garbed just 
enough to suggest modesty and to handle 
the garb with a carelessness that suggests 
possibilities of immodesty. 

Aside from the girls andthe intimation 
that they are gay girls not averse to little 
suppers and hacx-rides and wild dances 
and—so forth, the production of the sort 
under consideration must have “fly” young 
men to patter the patois of the cafe, the 
stable, the gambling house, the prize ring. 
All this, too, for the moneyed “Rube” who 





monious hips 


see life as it used to be pictured in “the Rich- 
mond Novels.” Then there must be a come- 
dian whose fun depends upon some per- 
sonal peculiarity, a drawl, a sliding-scale 
voice, a pair of legs that ply about each 
other like grandma’s knitting needles of old, 


a cynic attitude towards everything, a semi- 


blackleg sentimentality,a penchant for oaths, 
halted at the first syllable, and a glib 
familiarity with the sensational topics of the 
day. 

Then there are the usual waiters, the 
funny Dutchmen, the soubrettes, the sex- 
tettes of young men and young women who 
sing ditties while gracefully stepping up to, 
away from and around about each other. 
There must be a rag-time dence or two, a 
sailor or coster song, a “tough” hoodlum act, 
one or two striking ensembles and a few 
thin melodies that are caught up by paid 
whistler’s in the gallery to prove how easily 
popular the songs are. You'll find the songs 
for sale in the vestibule, as you leave. 

These pieces have no literary merit, no 
musical merit, no humorous merit. They 
are vaporous, aod sometimes the vapor 
smells decidedly bad, while generally it is 
flavored with the musk-opinion-beer-booze- 
cigarette-stable-sidewalk odors of the 
Tenderloin. It’sall as if the tone of 7own 
Topics were filtered through the /Pulice 
Gazette and then mixed with the artistic 
spirit of the colored Sunday supplement. 
It’s all a little yellow, with the flash of flesh- 
ings and the rustle of iiugerie. It’s all 
built for the delectation of the real Deane 
Coopers of Gotham in their jaded hours and 
the embryo Coopers of the provinces. 
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at liberty to disclose—they Will discontinue this branch of their 


All new and fashionable styles, in plain and fancy weaves— 
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Manager. 


] During the next thirty days we want to 
make a record in our picture sales. There 
A @ are thousands of people in St. Louis who 


love good pictures and would buy them if 
We have cut the price on each Framed Picture 


PER CENT. 


This includes all our fine Water Colors, Paintings, Etchings and Engravings— 
not holding back a single one. 


This is an Immense Reduction, and it is Genuine. 


Now if you really love fine pictures, come and get such bargains as will 
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Not that Henshaw and Dan Daly are not 
clever, for they are, but their cleverness is a 
sort of disjected, ejaculatory, inconse- 
quential chaffing that in its continuity 
approaches dangerously close to idiocy. Not 
that Miss Beaumont and Miss George are 
not pretty and melodic and able to twinkle 
trim ankles before us most bewitchingly. 
Not that there isn’t pleasure in the scenery, 
the dressing and undressing, the dancing 
of the groups. Notthat there isn’t a good 
deal of vaudeville talent bunched in an 
evening. These things may all be admitted 
as merits. The charge against the 
productions of this sort generally is that 
they come so frequently and in such bunches 
that our minds are apt to adjust themselves 
permanently to this sort thing and we may 
all become paretic and mattoid Tender- 
loiners before we know it. We might have 
stood one ortwo a year, but there are so 
miny of them now that they are apt to in- 
duce a ‘‘habit.’’ ,They are destructive of all 
ordered mentality and each specimen is more 
egregiously irrational than the other. They 
begin nowhere, end nowhere and flourish in 
an atmosphere of spuriously gorgeous “fast- 
ness.” A little of them might be diverting, 
but tod much is surely perverting. They 
dislocate music, syncopate wit and abdicate 
sense. Daly’s singing for instance! It is 
simply the parancia of musicalorder. The 
girls are denizens of an abnormally mis- 
conceived unknown land of Bohemia. Ab- 
surdity is the chief thing aimed at,—ab- 
surdity and hosiery and lace and shoulders 
and hips and busts. The height of humor 
is the most archaic horse-play. The acme 
of fun is adrunk. The few decent people 
presented are ipso facto, in the logic of these 
things, fools or chumps. The most pro- 
nounced ridiculosities of alleged society are 
aped as real elegance.  Indiscriminate 
familiarity of fondlement is the order of 
proceedure. It’s all gowny, giddy, girly, 
feverish, flash. 

Does it amuse? It appears to. It’s very 
meanioglessness seems to have a great 
charm. The hovering upon the risque is 
attractive. Why is it so? Because,—why 
don’t you know? Because this is what the 
ladies of the Four Hundred have for special 
entertainment at Newport. Because this is, 
supposititiously, the life that is livid every 
day and night from Fourteenth street to 
Herald Square alonz Broadway. This is 


the wit, the form, the fashion, the ever- 
lastingly up-to-date swing of the real its of 
Gotham. This is from the center of things 
and it is the thing approved of the “smart,” 
the “swell,” the “swagger” sets. 

It’s all a delusion. It is built for “yaps,” 
“come-ons,” provincials, newly-rich—for the 
transients in New York. It is built to the 
“jay’s” supposed unintelligence.It pays and 
pays big. But, ye gods, think what it is 
doing to public taste, if not to public morals 


and manners. Sankie. 
ee Ft 
A COCKTAIL WON THE KAISER. 





Secretary Long’s selection of Rear 
Admiral Robley D. Evans to be Prince 
Henry’s personal escort during his visit to 
this country is regarded as _ especially 
felicitous. 

“Fighting Bob” is very popular with 
Kaiser Wilhelm. At the opening of the 
ship canal at Kiel, Evans and the Kaiser 
visited and revisited each other until a de- 
gree of familiarity was established which 
seemed to warrant Evans, then a captain, in 
introducing His imperial Majesty to the 
great American cocktail. It was a success, 
and it is said round after round was called 
for by the Kaiser. 

The hour was late when he left the 
American cabin for the imperial yacht, loud 
in his praise of the new drink. Evans re- 
tired with a gloomy foreboding for the 
morrow. He was roused from deep slumber 
about 5 a. m. and asked to come on deck. 

There he was met by the smiling Kaiser, 
who announced that he had come aboard to 
have “just one more of those delicious 
American drinks” before he made his morn- 
ing inspection of his fleet.—New York 
Evening Journal. 
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Tea sets, chests of silverware, cutlery, 
sterling silver tableware, at Mermod & 
Jaccards, Broadway, corner Locust. 


HASKINS & SELLS, 


Certified Public Accountants, 
30 Broad Street, New York, 
CHICAGO, LONDON, 





ANNOUNCE 
the Opening of an Office in 
ST. LOUIS, 
LINCOLN TRUST BUILDING. 
Telephones: 
Bell—Main 2815. Kinloch—B 1935, 
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250 Rattan and 
Other Chairs. 


The value of a Clearing Sale 





to you depends on the quality 
of the goods carried and the 
depth of the reduction made. 
Our quality is always reliable. 


The reductions are quoted 
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A HUSBAND’S ADVICE. 





Mrs. Witherby: “Dear, the men have come 
to put in the telephone. 

Witherby: All right. Let ’em put it in. 

Mrs. Witherby: But where do you think 
it would better go? 

Witherby: I don’t care. 
suit you. 

Mrs. Witherby: But where do you think 
would be the best place? 

Witherby: (carefully going over the whole 
matter in his mind, after a moment's thought) 
I should put it back of these stairs, in the 
hall. 

Mrs. Witherby: Ob, dear, no. That 
would never do. Why, suppose burglars— 

Witherby: You weren’t thinking of putting 
it up-stairs, were you? 

Mrs. Witherby: Well, it would be so hancy 
up there, and then if burglars— 

Witherby: Nonsense! 

Mrs. Witherby: Then why don’t you sug- 
gest a place? 

Witherby (drily): I have. 

Mrs. Witherby: But a decent place. 

Witherby: Look here; you settle this 
matter yourself. I don’t care where you 
put that telephone. You can hang it on the 
roof, put it in the laundry or on the front 
door, if you want to. 

Mrs. Witherby (haughtily): There! 
knew that’s the way you would act. I have 
to decide every single thing about this 
house, and I’m sick and tired of having 
such a helpless man as you are for a hus- 
band. 

Witherby: You ought to have married an 
electrician or a house-decorator. Haven’t 
I told you what I thought? 

Mrs. Witherby: ell, why don’t you think 
of some other place, instead of standing 
round like a dummy? 

Witherby (getting angry): You are a won- 
der! First I told you to decide the matter 
for yourself, and then, when you insis‘ed on 
my advice, I gave it to you atonce. Now 
you are abusing me just because I’ve got 


Anywhere to 


strength of mind enough to stick by what I 
said. 

Mrs. Witherby: 
perfectly useless. 

Witherby (resigré7): All right; I am. 
Here comes the telephone man. Say, 
where’s the best place to put that machine? 

Telephone Man: I should say, sir, in the 
hall, back of these stairs. 

Mrs. Witherby (calmly): O€£ course that’s 
the best place. But I’ll know better next 
time than to think of consulting you about 
anything! 

Exit Witherby, whistling violently.— Tom 
Masson, in Febiuary Smart Set. 

et 
THE WOMAN REFORMER. 


I don’t care! You are 





One of the women I always rejoice to 
meet—for in common with the rest of hu- 
manity, lowe her a debt I cannot pay—is 
the Woman Reformer. But for her we 
should never know how wicked the world is 
or how bad for us are all the things we like 
todo. In every community she is a self-ap- 
pointed arbiter of morals, a watch-dog of 
other people’s conduct we could not do 
without. 

You may recognize her at sight by the tag 
ends of ribbons—each denoting an anti- 
something society to which she belongs— 
that are pinned on her flat and narrow chest. 
She has also an eagle eye that can see vul- 
garity in a statue and immorality in children 
dancing around a Miy-pole; a nose that can 
scent evilfrom afar, and a mouth set ina 
rigid line of disapproval, as if she had just 
avowed something that had disagreed with 
her. 

The theory on which the woman reformer 
works is beautifully simple. Woatever she 
doesn’t enjoy doing herself is wrong and 
ought to be suppressed. She doesn’t smoke 
and she is president of the anti tobacco 
league. She drinks nothing but tea, and 
she gets laws passed making it a crime for 
other people to drink beer. She never 


travels, and she wants all trains stopped on 


Sundays. Nothing livelier than a bloody 
tragedy appeals to her in an amusement 
way, and she wants the gay burlesque cen- 
sured off of the stage. She never laughs, 
and she is deeply, darkly suspicious of the 
woman who does. She has no appetite, and 
she feeds her family on the health food 
messes that are so good for their stomachs 
and so bad for their palates. 

When she marries it is for the sacred joy 
of policing her husband’s habits and chang- 
ing his ways, for, with the Woman_Reform- 
er, reforms always begin at home and on 
the unfortunate man she has married. She 
discovers that smoking might give him to- 
bacco heart, and stops his cigars; that the 
dishes he prefers are indigestible, and never 
has them, and that all his old friends are 
liable to lead him astray, and cold-shoulders 
them out of the house. There isn’t a single 
thing, from his politics and religion to the 
way he wears his collars and gets his hair 
cut, that she doesn’t interfere with, and, 
finally, when she has bulldozed him into do- 
ing her way, she goes about bragging of a 
wife’s uplifting influence over a husband. 

There’s no earthly way of reforming a 
Woman Reformer, but sometimes she dies. 
Then people wonder at the fortitude with 
which her husband and her children and the 
community bear their loss.—Dorothy Dix, in 
the New York Journal. 
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“ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT.” 





Of the many overworked words in the 
English language there is none more de- 
serving of popular sympathy than that much 
abused and widely comprehensive term 
“temperament.” Coupled with the equally 
vague adjective “artistic,” temperament is 
made, to-day, the cloak for almost every sin 
on the calendar. Ifa woman deserts her 
husband and children, her friends charitably 
condone her offense on the ground that her 
“artistic temperament” unsuited her for 
domestic life. Ifa painter or a musician is 
more than ordinarily open and shameless in 


bis peccadilloes, he is excused because of 
this same “temperament.” The possessors 
of this admirably dispensating quality look 
down upon the more ordinary folk who pay 
their debts and wear clean linen, and smugly 
preen themselves on their immunity. But 
what, after all, is temperament? The dic- 
tionaries define it as “the peculiar physical 
and mental characteristics of an individual,” 
or “a special type of mental constitution and 
development due to natural characteristics 
of the bodily organism.” But neither of 
these definitions seems to warrant the breadth 
of interpretation which nowadays we put 
upon the word. Somehow the miscon- 
struction has been sanctioned, and the so- 
called artistic temperament has become 
about as unpleasant a thing as one often 
meets with. In a man, the most common 
symptoms of this complaint are unclean- 
liness, a generally disordered appearance, 
a broadly decadent point of view, and a 
positive aversion to any healthful employ- 
ment. In awomanthey are even more un- 
pleasant—a fondness for stories which only 
by charity can be classified as merely risque, 
a terrifyingly liberal code of morals, and an 
entire lack of that smartness of appearance 
which has made our American women ad- 
mired the world over. Curiously enough, 
the really artistic people are seldom endowed 
with the qualities which permit them to be 
included under this all-sheltering term. On 
the whole, the artistic temperament, as it is 
currently understood to-day, seems to us 
distinctly a forceless and dilettante quality, 
and one which we ordinary mortals may 
happily do without.—Harper's Weekly. 
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“Did yez show Casey, the conthractor, 
the Wash’nt’n monnymint?” asked Mr. 
Rafferty. 

“Oi did,” answered Mr. Dolan, “an’ he 
wor deeply imprissed.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said it wor the tallest one-story 
buildin’ he iver saw! ”— Washington Star. 
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BACK TO THE SOIL. 


The economic philosophy of Ben Frank- 
lin proved a safe business rule for the 
eighteenth century. Saving is a good first 
But the second principle is in- 
In the twentieth century fort- 
The genetic 


principle. 
vestment. 
unes are not made by saving. 
process of millions now is realized to be a 
question of the increase of values. 
Speculation is unsound when there is no 
probable basis for increase in values. It is 
sound when you can conservatively expect 
this increase. Test your speculation by 
that rule. It will make and save you money. 
Here is a proposition of values: The 
surest investment in the world is good real 
estate. This sort of real estate, when located 
in territory which has not yet reached its 
limit of development, not only has a present 
value but also an extremely high potential 
value. You are in a line with progress. 
The operation of natural causes will increase 
values. You are investing in a certainty. 
Texas land is as rich as any in this coun- 
try. People are just beginning to realize 
this. Texas is on the boom. Its oil fields 
are making it what gold made California. 
Its cotton practically controls the Southern 
market. And Texas lands are in the 
the period of advancement in values, just as 
Texas is inthe period of development. Land 
values can no more help advancing under 
such conditions than supply can help being 
regulated by demand. Isn’t this perfectly 


plain? 

These are the facts. Here is the applica- 
tion: 

Emmerson, Collin County, Texas, is 


almost the center of the productive area of 
the State. It is on the Red River, Texas 
and Southern Railway, of the Frisco system. 
It is between Sherman and Fort Worth and 
forty miles west of Dallas. It has naturally 
a commanding position. Its railroad facili- 
ties are accomplished facts. Look at the 
map of Texas and see how the Frisco road 
is its direct feeder. The land isopened up, 
pierced by the railways and directly in the 


path of magnificent development. Collin 
County has a population of over 50,000, 
ranking seventh in the State. Its soil is 


rich, black and waxy. Judge of its re- 
sources from this data: 

Oats average 75 bushels to the acre, sev- 
eral crops at Emmerson yielding 125 bushels 
an acre; corn averages from 50 to 75 bush- 
els an acre, depending on the state of culti- 
vation; wheat yields 25 bushels an acre; the 
cotten crop is practically certain every year 
and averages a bale an acre. The very 
tract of land upon which the depot is to be 
built is a part of 23 acres of cotton land 
which yielded season 2112 bales. 
Translate this terms of dollars and 
cents and what investment is more plainly 
sound and practical? 

These facts can be verified. They are 
worth columns of “hot air.” The value of 
land in Collin county is a good enough 
It is sold at from $20 to $30 an 
acre. These prices are not paid for fun. 
They are not paper prices. They are paid 
by men who are on the ground and making 
a rich living out of it. If land is worth this 
now, what willit be worth, fully developed, 
in three years more? 

As this is the first public auction, buyers 
can get the pick of the land. They will not 
pay exaggerated values for it. They will 
pay exactly what the people who come to 
Emmerson looking for a bargain in real 
estate think the land is worth. If you buy, 
you are buying on open market prices and 


last 
into 


proof. 





you know that with every other sale of 
property, every new settler, every new in- 
terest added, your property will appreciate 
in value. That is the advantage of auction 
sales for the buyer. For the seller, of 
course, the advantage lies in the fact that he 
is dealing on a wholesale basis; 
wholesale house sells cheaper than the re- 
tail vendor. 

Obviously here is the opportunity, not for 
a get-ricl-quick scheme or some glittering 
bonanza, but for a safe, certain, judicious 
investment. You don’t buy neatly engraved 
stock. You buy land—land that is always 
there—the richest, most productive land in 
the South. 

The Black Land Townsite Company, of 
Dallas, Texas—American National Bank 
Building—has control of a great deal of 
property in Emmerson, Collin county. It 
has sub-divided this into lots. This real 
estate is to be put on the market at public 
auction. There is enough land for every- 
body. These town lots will be sold in 
Emmerson on Friday, February 7th, and on 
Saturday, February 8:h, by the Black Land 
Company, to the highest bidder. It will be 
the first public auction of this property. 
You can buy oneasy terms. Hence the 
opportunity for profitable investment. 

You cah buy valuable land in the line of 
development, at low prices and on easy 
terms. You can buy it to live on, or you 
can buy it as a speculation. In either sense 
it is a goodthing. Go there and see for 
yourself. 

Naturally the Frisco road is interested in 
the development of Texas history. Special 
rates, therefore, have been made for this 
sale. These rates are from St. Louis, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Fort Worth, Deni- 
son, Sherman and other points. The cost 
of transportation has been cut to the lowest 
margin simply to bring people to the site. 

The rates from St. Louis, Chicago and 
Kansas City will go into effect February 4th. 
Excursion trains will be run from the Texas 
points, leaving and returning the same day. 

Those who purchase real estate to the 
amount of $500 or more will be refunded 
their fare by general Agent Summerfield. 
Excursion tickets are now on sale at the 
Frisco offices, where further information, 
plats, maps, etc., can be secured. 

Here are the points for consideration: 

The opportunity is afforded by this sale of 
Emmerson town lots to purchase land of 
proved natural value and of inevitable 
speculative value. 

This land is centrally located in the com- 
ing State of the South and Southwest and on 
the Frisco line. 

You can buy it cheap because it will be 
sold at auction and payments will be ar- 
ranged on easy terms. 

You can make a delightful trip to Texas 
practically for nothing. 

You can make a safe, rational investment 
in a business like way. You can see for 
yourself; you take nothing on trust. 


You can make an investment that will pay 
you from the start and in several years will 
be of undoubteilly great value. 

If this matter is of any moment to you, all 
the details can be secured either from 
General Agent Summerfield, American 
National Bank Building, Dallas, Tex., or 
Bryan Snyder, passenger traffic manager 
of the Frisco system at the local offices. 

The St. Louis excursion leaves Tuesday, 
February 4th, and the sale will be held on 
Friday, February 7th. 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS. 

Mary Mannering will appear at the Olympic 
theater, Monday, February 3rd, in the dramati- 
zation of Mr. Ford’s Colonial novel, ‘Janice 
Meredith.’”’ Miss Mannering essays the title 
role. She was seen herein the same play last 
season and her charming interpretation of the 
heroine added tu her fame and popularity. The 
supporting cast is as efficient as then and all 
accessories are up to standard. 

F 

Mr. Agustus Thomas’ ‘‘Arizoua’’ will be the 
attraction at the Century theater, beginning 
Sunday, February 2d. The play has been seen 
here thrice and its excellences are thoroughly 
familiar. Each time it has drawn larger audi- 
ences and each time it seemed still fresh and 
charming. Its fourth visit should continue the 
success of the play in its author’s home town. 

om 

Cassidy aud Convy’s minstrel production will 
be given at the St. Louis Turner Hall, 1508 
Chouteau avenue, Sunday eyening, February 2d, 
Some of the best professional and local talent 
contribute to the programme. Following are a 
few of the more prominent vocalists and come- 
dians: B. J, Westhus, G. F. Convy, R. A. Bacon, 
Jos. EK. Faust, Geo. F. Munsa, Dan S. Fishell, 
Wm. F, Foster, Ed. W. Meyer and Wm. Teodor. 
The Yale Quartette and Commercial Comedy 4, 


Wm. Dacus, sand dancer, and Weisert and 
Rogers, musical artists; are among the special 
‘*features,”’ 

“Der Schwarze Schleier,”’ (The Black Veil) 


presented at the Germania theater last Sunday 
evening, was well received, and Mme. Welb 
Markham’s benefit, Wednesday evening, was 
well attended, while the finished production, 
‘““Wie Die Alten Sungen,” (How the Old Sing) 


was greatly appreciated. Sunday, February 2d, 
the folk-play, ‘“‘Dorf und Stadt,” (Village and 
Town) by Charlotte Birch-Pfeiffer, will be the 
attraction. Wednesday, the 5th, Miss Leona 
Bergere will be tendered a benefit on which 
occasion Karl Held’s comedy farce with songs. 
“Die Naeherin,’’ (The Seamstress) will be the 
offering. 
rd 


The performance at the Standard theater, this 
week, is drawing large audiences. Charles 
Barton, in two farcial burlesques, ‘‘Brown 
Among the Daisies,” and ‘Raiding the “ender- 
loin;’”’ two St. Louis girls, the Esher sis‘ers, 
dancing; Myles and Raymond, with their 
absurdity, ‘“‘Baby ‘n the Cradle;” Rice and 
Elmer, bar performers; Ickhoff and Gordon, 
comedy musicians; and Idylla May Vyner,a 
clever soubrette and serio-comic; make up a 
good bill. 

ws 


An entertainment will be given at the town 
hall in Kirkwood, next Saturday evening, for 
the benefit of the Grace Episcopal Church Organ 
fund. Mrs Bessie Brown Ricker, will give im- 
personations of various types of little people. 
Several children will participatein the dance of 
all nations and both young and grown folks will 
give vocal contributions. Mrs. McCandless and 
Mrs. James IL. Blair will also take part, 


The Ice Palace, at Cook and Channing 
avenues, still retains its popularity. Good 
music, smooth ice, splendid skating and cour- 
teous attention always insure large crowds of 
pleasure seekers. 

et et 


The General: “Was Colonel Bragg cool 
when the bullets began to fly?” The Major: 
“Cool? He was so blamed cold he shrivered 
like a leaf.” —Judge. 
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MUSIC. 





MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK. 





Vocal St. Louis paid homage to Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, operatic con- 
tralto and “lieder” singer, at the Odeon, 
Monday night. All the singers—all the 
army of have-been, hope-to-be and never- 
will-be vocalists—were there. The singing 
teachers, surrounded by their favorite 
disciples, were much in evidence; in fact, 
nearly everybody, directly or indirectly in- 
terested in the art of song, was to be 
found in the audience. Vocal St. Louis 
prides itself that it knows a thing or two 
about singing, so the famous contralto had 
a very critical lot of people to interest, 
amuse and instruct. 

There was much food for reflection in 
the programme and its exposition. 

The programme began with Handel and 
ended with Meyerbeer. There was no 
Brahms or Richard Strauss, but plenty of 
Schubert, a little Schumann, Franz Lizt, 
Rubinstein, Mendelssohn, and, more’s the 
pity, some Arditii The Mendelssohn was 
ill-advised, for the Madame is not an oratorio 
singer and her English is—well—peculiar. 
The Arditi is unworthy, and jarred pain- 
fully, despite the wonderful verve and dash 
with which this “Bolero” was sung. 

Otherwise there was little to criticize. 
Voice specialists may object to the singer’s 
tone-production and reckless attack, but 
Mme. Schumann-Heink is a remarkable 
artist. She is remarkable, not alone in her 
thrilling singing but, also, both in, 
and despite of her personality. She is 
a fascinatingly plain woman. Her 
sincerity of cordiality and her in- 
gratiating ingenuousness are unique, and 
her artless simplicity is as refreshing asa 
woodland breeze. “Voila,” the little slumber 
song, was sung as an encore. Its reception 
by the audience wasa remarkable tribute 


to a remarkable art. A homely tale 
of the moon playing “Peeping Tom,” 
told in a foreign tongue, but told with 


such a wealth of inference that not a 
detail of sentiment or humor escaped her 
listeners, if the hearty mirth and applause it 
provoked may. be taken as an evidence of 
their feelings. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink is an education in 
the art of interpretation. There is not a nuance 
or shade of meaning that escapes her beauti- 
ful discernment. Her detail is individual and 
always authoritatively and convincingly so. 
Not to have heard this contralto’s interpre- 
tation of Schumann’s “Fruehlingsnacht” is 
never to have known the song. And that 
wonderful “Drei Zigeuner” of Liszt and 
Schubert’s “Allmacht,” Rubinstein’s “Wald- 
hexe”—but why enumerate? Her “lieder” 
singing is monumental and adds lustre to the 
fame of the men whose work she illumines. 

Mr. Ernst’s accompaniments, excepting 
inthe Arditi number, were worthy of the 
singer. 

ae 
THE LEHMANN RECITAL. 





Mme. Lilli Lehmann, the Wagnerian 
soprano, will make her only appearance in 
St. Louis, this season, Friday evening 
(to-morrow) 8:15, at the Odeon, in a recital 
made up of miscellaneous songs and arias and 
selections from the Wagner music dramas. 
At her first recital, in New York City, last 
November, she sang in a style that was 
unimpeachable and with her usual breadth 
and purity of tone, sustaining her reputa- 
tion as a great artist. It was a repetition of 





the scenes witnessed at the singer’s former 
recitals here and must have recalled to her 
many former triumphs of her operatic 
career. The beauty of the quality of her 
tones, the richness and the breadth are still 
with her, and she retains her warmth of 
temperament and her poetic sensibility. 
Mme. Lehmann is a woman of remarkable 


intelligence, broad musical knowledge, 
and she betrays remarkable _ soul- 
qualities in life as well as in art 


She has by no means abandoned the oper- 
atic stage and still appears in her favorite 
Wagner roles in the principal German cities. 
Last season she took part in the great 
Mozart festival at Salzburg, where she sang 
without remuneration and gave $1.000 to 
the fund for making the festivals perma- 
nent. Mme. Lehmann was the first Rhine 
maiden in “Das Rheingold,” at Bayreuth, at 
the dedication of the theater and sub- 
sequently became the greatest of Wagnerian 
sopranos, yet one of her pet roles is Norma 

in Belinni’s opera of the same name. She 
will be assisted at the concert in the Odeon 
by Mr. Rheinhold Herman, an unusually 
fine pianist and accompanist, and also a 
gifted lecturer on the Wagner music dramas. 
The second half of the programme will be 
devoted to the Nibelungen Trilogy, explained 
by Mr. Herman and _ illustrated by vocal 

selections by Mme. Lehmann and by piano- 
forte arrangements of some of the principal 
excerpts, performed by Mr. Herman. The 
programme contains, as a first part, the aria, 

"Donna Anna,” from “Don Giovanni,” by 
Mozart; “L’Absence,” by Berlioz; “Die 

Haide ist braun,” by Franz; “Im Kahm 

Zickeltanz,” by Grieg; “Waldesdespraech, 

Nussbaum,” by Schumann; and “Erlkoe- 
nig,” by Schubert. The second part will be 
devoted to Wagner’s “Nibelungen Trilogy.” 
In this part of the programme Mr. Herman, 

at the piano, will explain and illustrate the 

words and music, and he will play and 

Mme. Lehmann will sing important excerpts 

fromthe Trilogy. Those excerpts will com- 
prise. “Siegmund’s Love Song,” the “Ride of 

the Valkyries” andthe “Fire Music,” from 

“DieSWalkure;” “Siegfried’s Ascent,” from 

“Siegfried;” and “The Rhein Daughters” 

and the “Immolation Scene,” from “Die 

Gotterdammerung.” 
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SECOND APOLLO CONCERT. 





The Apollo Club sang to a pattering 
accompaniment of hail, at the Odéon, Tues- 
day night. Many subscribers stayed away 
and those that came were inclined to share 
in the frigidity of the atmosphere, especially 
in regard to the soloists. As usual, the two 
assistants were new to St. Louis. They 
were Mrs. Webb Gardner, a Boston 
soprano, and Harold Bauer, a foreign 
pianist. 

The Apollo Club’s policy of having “first 
time in St. Louis,” soloists only, at their con- 
certs, is interesting and commendable, but 
at the same time dangerous, as it isin a 
measure “going it blind” and occasional 
“slip-ups” are almost unavoidable. The 
slips have been rather marked this season 
and one finds it impossible to enthuse over 
Tuesday night’s importations. 

The club’s work was the feature of the 
concert. Nearly all the choruses were of 
the light, bubbly, sort, andthe humming ac- 
companiment, to which Robyn is so partial, 
did good service. MacDowell’s fine “Cru- 
saders,” the most taxing and ambitious num- 
ber on the programme, was treated with 
much confidence and tonal dash, and 
throughout the evening the work of the 
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club was noticably firm and free. Robyn is 
most exuberant in his pet effects of shad- 
ing and never has the chorus seemed so 
plastic as on Tuesday night. Whispering 
pianissimos and ringing /ortes followed each 
other in rapid succession and the smorzando 
effects demanded and received must have 
tested the breath control of even the iron- 
lunged Apolloites. 

Of the two soloists, Harold Bauer deserves 
first consideration. His short programme was 
made up entirely of salon music. The pianist 
was heard in the Chopin G minor “Ballade,” 
Schubert’s B flat “Impromptu” and Liszt’s 
fantastic “Mephisto” valse. In the “Ballade,” 
as in an encore of the Scarlatti muse, one 
recognized in Mr. Bauer the much-heralded 
artist. His interpretation was robust and 
refined and his touch as interesting as it was 
versatile. The Schubert was purely con- 
ventional, while the Liszt forcibly demon- 
strated that the pianist is in no sense great 
or heroic. Bauer, judging by his work here, 
is notin the category of virtuosi, neither 
has he the charm nor magnetism of many 
lesser lights of the pianistic world. 

Mrs. Gardner, distingue looking and grace- 
ful, exhibited a thread-like soprano of short 
range and doubtful clarity. 

For the next concert there are great, 
even sensational, things in the way of 
soloists being planned by the club. 

Fe Ft st 
POULT’S FIST. 

One day, during his visit to St. Louis, 
last week, Poultney Bigelow dropped in at a 
well known club for luncheon. Instead of 
signing the order slip at the bottom in the 
usual way he placed his name directly under 
the last ot the dishes which he ordered. 

The waiter who was attending him studied 
the writing for a few minutes and then took 
it to the manager of the club. “Mr. Blank,” 
he said, pointing to the author’s autograph, 
“I don’t know what that is and I can’t find 
it on our bill of fare.” 

“That’s Mr. Bigelow’s signature,” 
the manager. 


said 


“Oh” said the waiter, evidently very much 
relieved, “I thought it was a dessert.” 
It should be added that Mr. Bigelow is a 
great sufferer from writer’s cramp. 
ee 
FORTUNES IN FROCKS. 


Consul General Gowdy has finished his 
report to the State Department of the last 
year’s business between the United States 
and Paris. He said: “We have just 
finished the greatest year’s business in the 
history of the Paris consulate. For the first 
time the Government receipts have exceeded 
those of the London consulate. The articles 
in which the greatest trade was done 
demonstrate the perfect taste of American 
women They bought one million dollars’ 
worth of dress goods, buttons and trimmings 
in 1901, and they took from Paris in one 
year almost two million dollars’ worth of 
feathers, flowers and _ millinery. The 
jewelry and gems bought to adorn pretty 
Americans cost five millions. Yet, without 
adding lustre to our roses, I can say they are 
the prettiest women in the world. They are 
breathing statues, asa famous French critic 
says. 

“Corsets they bought to the extent of 
$300,000 in 1901, and our men will surely 
not miss the $150,000 they paid for ladies’ 
gloves. 

“The fact that American women bought 
$150,000 worth of animal hair and $60,000 
of human hair in 1901 is not any evidence 
that they are deficient in natural covering, 
but thatthe French know howto make the 
artistic things that Americans know how to 
admire. 

“The year's trad< proves two. things— 
first, the prosperity of America; second, the 
friendship of the two countries.”—New 


York Journal. 
ss 


ws 
Mrs. Malaprop: “That’s young Mr. Jen 


kins. He’s engaged to be married, you 
know.” 
Mrs. Gabbie: “Indeed? And is that the 


young woman with him now?” 
“Yes, that’s his fiasco.” —Philadelphia Press, 
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MUSIC IN THE DARK. 





Musical Germany has recently been dis- 

cussing in all seriousness the question 
whether it is true that a pernicious effect is 
produced upon music lovers at public con- 
certs by feminine beauty, with its delight- 
ful accesseries, as seen in a blaze of arti- 
ficial light reflected by crystal, gold and 
glittering diamonds? Germany answers 
yes, and declares that in future lights must 
be turned down; in fact, some of the bolder 
spirits have already put them out and left 
the audience in darkness. 

The idea was tirst suggested to a concert 
reformer in Darmstadt, who took to reading 
Goethe, and came upon a chapter in 
“Wilheim Meister,” in which an eccentric 
lover of music is described: “He could not 
live without music, more especially singing, 
and he was wont to listen to it without see- 
ing the singers.” This quaint individual 
used to say that music is really intended for 
the ear only, whereas in concert rooms it is 
made to minister mainly to the eye, to 
accompany movements, not sensations. The 
gentleman from Darmstadt thereupon con- 
cluded that the first step in the way of 
rational reform would be to lower the lights 
ard shut his eyes to the consequences, and 
as many people jumped at the idea, it has 
already been realized, first in Darmstadt, 
and then in Frankfort-on-the-Main. Ex- 
periments are about to be continued else- 
where. 

Aman goesto aconcert tohear music. 
But when he gets there he sees a great deal 
more than he hears, and his attention is 
distracted. The pillars, the statues, the 
lusters, allturn his thoughts away from the 
strains meant to soothe or inspirit. That is 
not as it should be, and yet itis not by any 
means the worst. He looks around at the 
ladies, many of whom come to be looked at. 
He sees the luxuriant tresses of one sylph- 
like figure before him, and as he cannot 
catch a glimpse of her charming face, he 
tries to guess atthe features. His neighbor, 
a rich tradesman, is engaged in estimating 
the cost of the riviere of diamonds round 
her shapely neck. A third worshiper of 
Terpsichore finds himself behind the sweet- 
est thing in hats and must be content with 
hearing, since he can’t see anything because 
of the beautiful obstruction. Now, all these 
things were brought to the concert for the 
purpose of being seen, whereas people come 
primarily to hear. Suddenly a burst of 
applause reminds them of this fact—and of 
the other, that they have not been listening 
to the sonata. 

Opposed to the arguments above is the 
rather practical reflection that being gifted 
with eyes we should use them to some good 
purpose, even in a concert hall. When a 
number of people foregather for a common 
object, they ought at least to see each other. 
And, after all, the majority of the public 
are “not better or more conscientious 
worshipers than those who goto church. 
Moreover, some light must be given to the 
musicians in order that they may read the 
score, and this light in an otherwise dark 
room is painful to the eyes. If, on the 
other hand, the person of the singer is 
hidden from view, as Wagner covered up 
his orchestra, much of the effect is marred. 
Lastly, it should not be forgotten that a good 
deal of modern music was written for the 
light. Haydn’s “Seasons,” for instance, 
were never intended to be performed in 
gloom. A cantilene of Chopin might, it is 
true, affect us more powerfully in the gloam- 
ing, but that is an experiment to be tried at 





If, however, in spite of all these 


home. 
arguments, the lights are to be turned down, 
then, adds the German critic, who might 
have hailed from Connemara, let the seats 
be turned round so that our backs may face 


the orchestra. 

Not long ago Prof. Kwast and some other 
celebrated musicians gave a concer: in 
Frankfort in the dark. The programme 
was excellent and the gas bill was nil. Oae 
of the critics left the hall with eye-ache be- 
fore the second piece was performed, and 
some of the younger visitors waited in 
ecstasies of delight until all was over. 
Another critic declares that the reform to 
be successful, must be thorough, and the 
degrees of obscurity should be adjusted to 
the musical effects of each composition. For 
an allegro, therefore, the room ought to be 
inundated with light, for the finale twilight 
would be the fitting accompaniment, while a 
slow movement should be played in absolute 
darkness. 

se Ft 
A NEW APPOINTMENT FOR 





THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY. 





Mr. Clarence D. Boyd, who was recently 
appointed Excursion Agent of the Missouri 
Pacific Railway, with headquarters in St. 
Louis, has assumed the duties of his new 
position, the most important of which will 
be in connection with the Pullman tourist 
sleeping car service now established between 
St. Louis and Pacific Coast points. 

On Tuesday morning of each week he 
will personally conduct the excursion, which 
leaves Union Station, St. Louis, at 9:00 
o’clock. The Pullman tourist cars will be 
under his direct supervision. He will 
cheerfully give any information desired, 
point out places and objects of interest along 
the line, and see that the wants and com- 
forts of passengers are strictly and promptly 
attended to. Mr. Boyd has had years of 
experience in this matter, and is thoroughly 
familiar with all the details that tend to 
make traveling a pastime and a pleasure. 
He has at his command an able and efficient 
porter whose sole duty it is to be polite and 
attentive to the passengers. He will 
especially look after the wants of ladies and 
children. 

This tourist car arrives at Kansas City the 
same evening, and at Pueblo, the terminus 
of the Missouri Pacific Railway, at noon on 
Wednesdays. Here it passes over the 
tracks of the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
to Glenwood Springs and Grand Junction, 
Colo., where it is taken up by the Rio 
Grande Western Railway for Salt Lake 
City and Ogden, Utah. The balance of the 
trip is over the Southern Pacific Railway to 
the Pacific Coast. 

The headquarters of Mr. C. D. Boyd, in 
St. Louis, are the City Ticket Office, North- 
west corner Broadway and Olive street. On 
application in person or by mail, he will 
cheerfully furnish time-cards, maps, folders, 
pamphlets and other interesting literature. 


Fe Ft 
Guest (impatiently): “Say, waiter, how 
long have you been employed here?” 
Waiter: “’Bouta week, sah.” Guest: “Oh, 
is that all! Then I must have given my 
order to some other waiter.”—Chicago Daily 
News. 


Ft 
Mr. Chas. A. Waugh, thirty years with the 
E. Jaccard Jewelry Co., has installed and is 
now in charge of an up-to-date stationery 
department at J. Bolland Jewelry Co., Mer- 
cantile Club Building, 7th and Locust street. 
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To ’Frisco 


Go via only line which runs 
luxurious trains all the way 
over its own rails, Chicago 
to San Francisco. 

The California Limited, 
every day, to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Throvgh dining car (Harvey 
meals, ) buffe'-smoking car 
(barber, and stock reports, ) 
observation car (library. ) 


Santa Fe 
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CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 
FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT’S ALL. 
MONEY TO LOAN 


On Diamonds and Jewelry 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N FOURTH STREET 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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WINE CORDIAL 
Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 
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A MODERN COURTSHIP. 


March 4, 1900. 

DEAR Miss VIOLET: I wonder whether 
you would be good enough to let me know 
the name of the shop where your mother 
gets her bacon? She was telling me about it 
on Sunday, but I have foolishly forgotten 
the name. I remember thinking when I 
stayed with you in Hampshire that I had 
seldom tasted such excellent bacon, and, as 
my mother is extremely particular about 
what she eats, I want to get something 
really good. 

We have, I am sorry to say, been having 
great trouble with our servants. The cook 
your mother recommended to me turned out 
a failure, and we were forced to dismiss her. 
She was really so lazy and untidy that the 
other servants could not put up with her. 
Perhaps you know of another? 

If you are kind enough to answer these 
questions, will you at the same time let me 
know what day would suit you for me to 
call and see you alone? I think you may 
have guessed what I want to say. 

Either Monday or Thursday afternoon, or 
Friday morning at 10:30 would do for me. 
I should prefer Friday, as the other two 
days I have only twenty minutes to spare. 

My mother would be so much obliged if 
you would let her have the prospectus of the 
training college you mentioned the other 
day. My cousin Mary wishes very much to 
go to one, and thinks this sounds suitable. 

With many apologies for troubling you, 
believe me, yours sincerely, 

Herbert Jackson. 
oh 


LETTER II. 


May 14, 1900. 

DEAR MR. JACKSON: Iam afraid I have 
been a terribly long time answering your 
letter, but my married sister has been staying 
with us, andI have been extremely busy 
going about with her. 

The bacon-shop is Wilson, in Bond street. 
Mother says that if you mention her name 
you are sure to be well attended to. She 
thinks she knows of a cook to suit you; 
Sarah Hudson is her name. She was with 
us two years, and only left because we were 
going abroad. She is extremely clean and 
hardworking, and would, I think, suit your 
mother very well. If you would fix a day, 
mother would send her to see you. 

I am inclosing the prospectus of the train- 
ing college. Ithink your cousin could not 
do better than gothere. Several friends of 
mine have been there and thought it excel- 
lent. 

I see you say in your letter that you wish 
to call and see me alone. I shall be at home 
on Monday morning at 11 and free till 11:30, 
when I am interviewing a parlor maid. If 
this would not suit you, could you come to 
lunch on Wednesday? I shall have a cousin 
lunching with me, but I dare say you would 
not mind this. I am afraid these are my 
only free days. 

I hope your mother has quite recovered 
from her. cold and that your domestic disas- 
ters are over. We are in great trouble, as 
the parlor maid, who has been with us for 
three years, has to go home in order to nuxse 
a sick sister and fears she will not be able to 
return! 

I hope my delay in answering your letter 
has not caused you any inconvenience. 

Yours sincerely, Violet Osborne. 





LETTER III. 


Aug. 13, 1900. 
DEAR MISS VIOLET: I wasso sorry that I 
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was unable to come and sée you in May, but 
I had to go up to Scotland to see about an 
uncle’s will, and, since I came back, have 
not had a moment to spare. 

I think you must know that the object of 
my proposed visit was to ask you to become 
my wife. If you find this possible will you 
let me know, so that I may come and see 
you? Any day this week before 2 p. m. 
will do. I shall much enjoy seeing you 
again, as we do not seem to have met for a 
long while. 

My mother has tried Wilson, and finds the 
bacon excellent. It was so kind of Lady 
Osborne to recommend that cook. We did 
not engage her, as her cooking was a little 
too fanciful for our small menage. 

Hoping, dear Miss Violet, that I may soon 
hear from you, believe me, yours very 
sincerely, Herbert Jackson. 

rd 
LETTER IV. 





Oct. 20, 1900. 

DEAR MR. JACKSON: I fear I have been 
an unpardonably long time in answering 
your letter, but we have been settling in 
with an entirely fresh set of servants, and 
you know what that means. 

I have stupidly mislaid your letter, but I 
think Ican remember its contents. If I 
have delayed answering it is not because I 
was not much touched and flattered, but be- 
cause I really have had no time to do any- 
thing. Iam now at leisure again, and shall 
be delighted to see you if you still wish to 
come. We shall be at home on Sundays 
and Tuesdays, till Christmas. 

We had a visit from your Aunt Sophy the 
other day, and were very glad to hear your 
mother was quite well again. I hope this 
cold weather will not upset her. Yours 
very sincerely, Violet Osborne. 

oe 


LETTER V. 





Dec. 30, 1900. 

DEAR MIss VIOLET: I have a terrible 
confession to make to you. When I re- 
ceived your letter I put it, unopened, in my 
pocket, intending to read it at lunch time. I 
was, however, so busy all the morning that I 
could not find a minute in which to read it. 
On returning home I searched through my 
pockets, only to discover that the letter had 
disappeared. I must have pulled it out with 
my handkerchief and dropped it in the 
street. 

I cannot sufficiently apologize for my care- 
lessness. It was, you may imagine, a great 
annoyance to me, as I was extremely anxious 
to know its contents and whether I must be 
condemned to sign myself eternally only— 
Yours very sincerely, Herbert Jackson. 


rd 


LETTER VI. 





DEAR MR. JACKSON: I have had some 
difficulty in deciding how to answer your 
letter. 

You will, I fear, think me extremely 
foolish when I confess that I have complete- 
ly forgotten what I said when I last wrote. 
I really cannot recollect whether I accepted 
or refused your offer of marriage. If the 
former, I suppose I must consider myself 
engaged to you. Perhaps it would be best 
if you would write and let me know what 
you wish. I think it only right to tell you 
that Mr. Reginald Peyton has lately pro- 
posed tome. Itold him that I could not 
give him a definite answer till I heard from 
Until then I remain yours sincerely, 

Violet Osborne. 
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Jonnets Jo a Wife 
By Ernest McGaffey 


The Sweetest, Truest, Sanest Love-Utterance in American 
Uerse in the past quarter of a century. 


Printed on hand-made paper, bound in vellum boards, 
in a slide case. 
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LETTER VII. 

DEAR MIss VIOLET: Weare indeed in a 
strange dilemma! I do not know how to 
reply to your letter. I shall, of course, be 
delighted if you will become my wife. At 
the same time, I do not wish you to be 
bound by anything you may have said in 
your letter; it would, I think, be best if we 
allowed it to sink into oblivion. I have been 
offered a post as secretary to Sir James 
Harriss, in Africa,and this would mean that 
I should leave England ina week’s time, to 
remain five years. It is an excellent post 
and I shall probably never have such a 
chance again; but, of course, if you would 
prefer my remaining at home, I will refuse. 
I leave the matter in your hands, but should 
be glad if you would let me know your 
decision quickly. Yours ever sincerely, 

Herbert Jackson. 


[ Telegram. | April 18, 1901. 
To Herbert Jackson, 34 South Street, W. 
Accept post. Have accepted Reginald. 


Yours, Violet. 
Fe 


CALIFORNIA ANDITS ATTRACTIONS 





The great State of California offers more 
delightful attractions for the average winter 
tourist than any other section of the United 
States. At atime whenthe North and East 
are garbed in their usual winter mantles 
California is clothed in sunshine, fruit and 
flowers. If you contemplate the journey 
this season remember that the Union Pacific, 
the Overland Route, offers unsurpassed ser- 
vice and accommodations. Fifteen hours 
the shortest time. Address J. H. Lothrop, 
Gen’! Agent, 903 Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo, 
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Typewriters 


COMBINE 
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SIMPLICITY 


AND 


DURABILITY 


In a higher sense than any others 





6 MODELS. ANSWERING 
EVERY REQU/REMENT. 
None so Simple in Construction. 
None so Beautiful in Design. 
None so Easy to Operate. 

None so Durable. 


Art Catalogue and prices 0u request. 
Fox Typewriter Co., 
128 N. Front St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Established 1850. Telephone 1013 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

614 OLive STREET 
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‘‘The Time and Case 
Requireth Haste.” 


Our Reduction Sale is now four 
weeks old. 


If you want to share in this suiting 


chance—if you desire to get your pick 
of the $40.00 Suitings which we are 
“making up” for $30.00 per suit, or of 
the $11.00 Trouserings we’re making 
up for $8.75—if you desire to get 
patrician clothing at plebeian prices 
—make haste. 


For no winter snow melted faster 
before a warm sun than is our stock 
disappearing before the onslaughts of 
eager buyers. 

MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 
820 Olive Street, Opp. Post Office. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





Burlington 
~ Route 


Excursions to California. 


Every Wednesday at 9.00 p. m. from St. 
Louis, the Burlington’s Personally Con- 
ducted Tourist Sleeper Excursions leave for 
California. Besides the attraction of a 
special conductor, the crowning feature is 
the route—through Scenic Colorado and 
Salt Lake City. Our system of California 
Excursions, under the care of courteous and 
responsible conductors, is a prominent fea- 
ture of the Burlington’s service. 

Free illustrated folders—‘'To California Through 
Scenic Colorado,’ and Weekly Cali- 
fornia Excursions.”’ 

TICKET OFFICE, S. W. COR. BROADWAY 

____AND OLIVE ST. 


Best Passenger Service in 


TEXAS. 








“No Trouble to Answer Questions.’’ 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
en TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER, 


@eneral Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





There has been- a further moderate 
decline in stock market values, without any 
preceptible increase in the volume of 
business. The professional traders are still 
reigning supreme; they buy and sell for 
quick turns. While their profits are small, 
they have at least the satisfaction of know- 
ing that they are doing better than the 
average outsider. The latter has either 
gotten “stuck” at high prices, or is afraid 
to do anything at all. At this writing, 
there is nothing in sight on which one could 
base the hope of aspeedy resumption of 
buying on a large scale. The bull leaders 
seem to have agreed among themselves to 
give the market a rest and to await a diges- 
tion of the big mass of stock and bonds 
issued in the last two years. There is too 
much of this stuff held on borrowed money, 
and the thrifty man who will invest his 
money is urgently needed. It is not the 
speculator, but the investor that is needed 
now. The speculator has had his day for 
some time tocome. A period of calm and 
conservatism will be of benefit all around, 
and clear the atmosphere considerably. The 
suspicion that there are a good many weak, 
rotten spots in the speculative structure is 
very strong, and as long as this suspicion 
prevails, it is useless to look for much of an 
improvement. The cynical trader argues 
that the outsider will come in, no matter 
how much ground there may be for extreme 
caution, as soon as prices should begin to 
soar again. That may be so, but it remains 
to be proved. The aphorism of President 
Lincoln about fooling the public may be 
applied to speculative affairs as well as 
politics. 

That there is a strong bull clique at work 
trying to lift prices cannot be doubted. It is 
surprising that they haveso far faiied to 
meet with any success, in view of the im- 
proved state of affairs abroad and the 
strengthening of New York bank reserves. 
It looks as if there was method in the per- 
sistence with which prices are being kept 
down and a bull conflagration made impos- 
sible. Have the leading men arrived at the 
conclusion that it would be useless or dan- 
gerous to permit of further inflation? Or 
have they simply decided to wait for a more 
auspicious juncture before resuming oper 
ations on the long side of the account? 
There are a few experienced men who pre- 
dict that the real bear movement will not be- 
gin until May or June, and that the next 
few weeks will witness the inauguration of a 
decided rise in prices, which will allow of 
wholesale liquidation by overloaded bulls 
and syndicates. It all depends upon the 
public. Ifthe public can be fooled again, 
the manipulators will succeed, but not other- 
wise. So far as intrinsic value is concerned, 
no sane speculator will dare to contradict 
the assertion that most leading stocks are 
either too high altogether or high enough at 
the current level of quotations. 

There is some clever work being done in 
sugar certificates. It is claimed that the 
sugar trust will have its way in legislation 
at Washington, in reference to concessions 
to Cuban sugar planters, and that this will 
mean big profits for the Havemeyers. Some- 
body may be counting chickens before they 
are hatched, but it is very likely that the 
sugar lobby at the Capitol has things “fixed” 
and will see its pernicious activity crowned 
with success. The sugar trust always has 
clever and successful men in its service. 
Many Congressmen have, inthe past, suc- 
cumbed to the whiles, blandishments and 
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$1,000,000.00 
925,402.20 


Capital, - - 
Surplus and Profits, 


H. A. FORMAN, President. 
GEORGE J. KOBUSCH, Vice President. 
VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier. 


G. A. W. AUGST, Cashier, 





QF Interest Paid on Time Deposits “Sy 


Letters of Credit Available in All Parts of the World. 
Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 





“SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE ST. 


MMF Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. “ae 
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LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY, 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STREETS. 


SOLICITS YOUR TRUST AND BANKING BUSINESS. 
AFFORDS LIBERAL AND COURTEOUS TREATMENT TO CLIENTS. 


SSE asa ics ces civics censsasessee soso os 1,500,000 00 


J. H. AUG. MEYER, 
3d Vice-President. 
CHAS. HAMILTON, 





A. A. B. WOERHEIDE, 
President. 
GEO. F. DURANT, 


1st Vice-President. Secretary. 
GEO. W. LUBKE, JULIUS C. GARRELL, 
2d Vice-Pres. and Counsel. Treasurer. 
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H. S. CAULFIELD, Attorney. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting Local Securities, Mailed on 
Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH ST., 


G. H. WALKER & CO., 


310 N. Fourth St., New Stock Exchange Building. 


BONDS, STOCKS, GRAIN, COTTON. 





ST. LOUIS. 





Members—New York Stock Exchange, _ Direct 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, Private 
Chicago Board of Trade. Wires. 


OEALERS IN 


High Grade Investment Securities. 





aaaasg 
H. Woop, President. RIcH’pD B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. W. E. BERGER, Cashier. 


JEFFERSON BANK, : 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. : ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 
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‘St. Louis Trust Co. 


i Capital and Surplus, $5, 000, 000.00 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 
Safe Deposit Boxes $5.00 and Upward. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad 
Stocks and Bonds a specialty. Buys and sells for cash or carries on 
margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 
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monetary temptations held out by the lobby, 
and one must not, therefore, be too sure 
about the moral fortitude of our present 
National legislators. In the meanwhile, 
the Havemeyer certificates are being ad- 
vanced with a good deal more than ordinary 
audacity. Washington brokerage houses 
are said to be doing a good business in the 
shares; they ought to have private wire 
connections with the Capitol, to accommodate 
gambling Senators and Congressmen. It is 
a perfect “cinch,” this sugar business; 
one does not have such a thing every day. 

There is likewise considerable stock- 
jobbing and eaves-dropping in connection 
with the case of the Northern Securities 
Company in the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Rumors are plentiful regarding the matter, 
and very handy for market manipulators. 
The importance of a favorable decision is 
well recognized by the leaders in Wall street. 
While the uncertainty about the status of the 
consolidation in the Northwest prevails it 
will be hard up-hill word to lift prices to 
any decided extent. 

Some of the most important news items of 
the past week are the following: A re- 
duction in the discount rate of the Bank of 
England from 4 to 334 per cent, the lowest 
since last October; an enormous over- 
subscription to the new German and 
Prussian loans; a failure of the directors of 
the Erie to raise the dividend rate on the 
first preferred from 114 to 2 per cent semi- 
annually, and the announcement that the 
Reading would offer for sale $4,000,000 of 
its Jersey Central Collateral 4 per cent 
bonds at 9544. Both Erie and Reading 
issues were badly depressed by the news 
mentioned. The St. Louis Southwestern 
Ry. Co. will likewise sell $20,000,000 new 
4 per cent bonds, the proceeds from the 
sale to be used in retiring ‘$10,000,000 
second mortgage income bonds, and to pro- 
vide for $3,000,000 of improvements; 
$7,000,000 are tobe retained in the 
treasury. 

The heavy snow-fall in the West and 
Southwest has allayed the fears of a failure 
of winter wheat and produced a somewhat 
optimistic feeling regarding stocks of trans- 
portation companies traversing those sections 
of the country. One should not be too 
optimistic, however. The wheat crop is not 
as yet beyond danger; if serious damage has 
already been done, it will soon be discov- 
ered, and, besides, the crucial period of the 
season has yet to come. Railroad officials 
continue to utter sanguine predictions about 
large traffic and increasing earnings. They 
are talking entirely too much. It looks, at 
times, as if the official statements in the 
newspapers were inspired, because they, 
almost invariably, make their appearance 
when some particular stock is being ad- 
vanced and rigged in Wall street. 

They are bullish again on Amalgamated 
Copper. The stock is slowly creeping up 
on what is termed “representative buying.” 
There are also reports that the copper trade 
situation is mending, that the price of the 
metal will soon be advanced; that further 
conferences with the Rio Tinto or Rothschild 
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interests are to be held; that the European 
demand for copper is enlarging, and that 
the big short interest will be driven in. It is 
always the same old talk; forecastle-yarns, 
which we have heard so many, many times. 
They assert that the stock will be raised to 
85 at least, and that it should be bought on 
all moderate declines. If you have the 
“nerve” and the stuff, you may try your 
luck, and take a flyer, but don’t kick, if you 
get scalped in the struggle. 

The last report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency furnishes what they always refer 
to as “mighty interesting reading.” During 
the year 1901, the loans of the country’s 
national banks increased more than $300,- 
000,000, while cash gained less than $20,- 
000,000. These are eloquent, pregnant, 
significant and disquieting figures, in spite 
of the soothing words that accompany the 
report. It is also shown that the reserves 
of the national banks amounted, on 
December Ist, 1901, to 26.71 per cent. 
They were 32.42 per cent on December 
17th, 1896, and 31.34 per cent on Decem- 
ber Ist, 1898. Here is food for reflection 
for you and food for something else besides. 

se 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 


There is a good deal of grumbling among 
local bulls. Prices refuse to rise in the old- 
fashioned way, and selling pressure is grow- 
ing apace. Offerings are taken care of, and 
efforts are being made to prevent anxiety, 
but there seems to be a “nigger in the wood- 
pile.” The old enthusiasm has disappeared, 
and buyers are getting scarce. The banks 
are also more cautious, and refuse to lend 
money on some trust stocks which have 
been so popular sometime ago. 

The leading features of activity at present 
are Missouri Trust, Colonial Trust, 
Germania Trust, American Central Trust, 
Granite-Bimetallic, and Street Railway 
issues. St. Louis Transit has dropped to 
3044, the United Railways preferred to 
8334; the four per cent bonds are selling at 
894g. Dealings in Transit have been heavy 
in the last few days and at steadily receding 
prices. 

Trust Company and Bank stocks are 
generally lower. There are a few issues 
that are quoted at higher prices, but the ad- 
vance in them is, apparently, entirely due to 
manipulation. Another trust company is 
being organized inthe North End. If it 
keeps on like this, we will soon rival the 
Beaumont oil boom. These are great days 
for promoters. 

Granite-Bimetallic dropped from 2.85 to 
2.6244. There is large selling whenever 
the stock lifts its head. It is still believed 
that there is a strong pool at work and 
anxious to unload its holdings. 

Banks report a good business. Money is 
in less urgent demand, however, and New 
York exchange is still strong and rising. 
Sterling is quoted at 4.875¢. 

Ft 

Hotel Monticello, overlooking Forest Park, 
elegantly equipped, perfect cuisine, un- 
equaled comforts. 





Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND PINE STREETS, 


Has a choice lot of Municipal, Railroad and Corporation Bonds, bought 
primarily for its own investment, from which its customers are invited to 


make selections when wanting safe investments for their funds. 
Inquiries by mail given careful attention. 


interviews solicited. 
bonds for sale mailed on application. 
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NOTABLE OLD PEOPLE. 


The opening year of the century dealt 
gently with the famous old people whom it 
found. Queen Victoria died at the age of 
81 and Signor Crispi departed this life at 
the same age. Besides these the list of 
notable old people who died within the year 
includes Verdi at 87, ex-Senator Evarts at 
83, Li Hung Chang, Bishop Whipple and 
Fitz John Porter at 79 and ex-Governor 
Pillsbury at 73. 

The most distinguished of the aged per- 
sons now living is Leo XIII. Alarming 
reports of his condition have been sent out 
recently which his great age makes the 
more significant. He is now91l. Cassius 
M. Clay and Admiral Keppel are both a 
year older. The Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
survives at87. Elizabeth Cady Stanton is 
86. The age of 85 has been reached by the 
Rev. Newman Hall, ex-Senator Dawes, 
Russell Sage and Parke Goodwin, the 
newspaper man. Prof. Mommsen, the 
historian, is a year younger, as are also 
King Christian of Denmark and Watts, the 
painter. Ex-Senator Hampton and Ex- 
Secretary Boutwell are 83, Bishop Hunting- 
ton, Julia Ward Howe, General Longstreet 
and Thomas Dunn English, author of “Ben 
Bolt,” are 82. Four notable people are 81 
—Herbert Spencer, Sir John Tenniel, the 
cartoonist, Florence Nightingale and Susan 
B. Anthony. Prof. Virchow celebrated the 
eightieth anniversary of his birthday not 
long ago. Ristori and Mrs. Gilbert are two 
famous actresses who have attained the 
same age. 

Between the limits of three-score years 
and ten and four-score years there is a 
larger but hardly more notable assembly. 

Those 79 years old are Edward Everett 
Hale, clergyman and author; Prof. Wallace, 
the naturalist; ex-Mayor Hewitt, Donald G. 
Mitchell, of “Reveries of a Bachelor,” and 
the Rev. Henry M. Field—the last of the 
of the famous brothers, Cyrus, Dudley, 
Stephen and Henry. Prof. Goldwin Smith, 
whose vigorous contributions on the ques- 
tion of immortality occasionally appear in the 
New York Sun, is a year younger, and 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson is of the 
same age. George Macdonald, now 77, can 
hardly hope to add much to his list of 
writings. 

Senator Morgan is a power in the Upper 
House still, although only three years re- 
moved from the four-score mark. Levi P. 
Morton and General Sigel have attained the 
same age. Richard Henry Stoddard, the 
poet, is 76, and Senator Hoar and the ex- 
Empress Eugenie are 75. General Lew 
Wallace and Senor Sagasta are both 74. 
Several illustrious persons were born sev- 
enty-three years ago. That was the birth 
year of the three famous foreign authors, 
Ibsen, Tolstoi and Jules Verne, of ex- 
Senator Edmunds, Justice Gray, Berthelot, 
Lord Pauncefote and Clara Barton. Gen- 
eral Booth, Joseph Jefferson, King Oscar, 
Carl Schurz and Senator Allison are 72. 

The year 1831 had its share of notable 
persons. It gave to Mexico President Diaz, 
to Austria Francis Joseph, to England the 
Marquis of Salisbury, to the United States 


Senator Vest, Senator Teller and General 
Howard, to Europe and America Salvini 
and Mme. Janauschek. England has three 
notable men who are now three-score years 
and ten—Archdeacon Farrar, Frederick 
Harrison, the positivist, and Henry 
Labouchere, the caustic editor of Truth. 
Sardou and Joachim, the violinist, are both 
70, as are Ambassador Choate, Senator 
Proctor, General Schofield and Senator Frye. 
—Kansas City Star. 
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Put the MIRROR on Your Reading List for 1902. 





To Lovers of Literature. 


When subscribing or renewing your subscription to any prominent newspaper, magazine 
or periodical, the Mirror requests you to consider a money-saving proposition. If you will 
send your order to the Mirror for any first-class publication, at the publisher’s price, we will 
send you the Mirror, Free, for three months, 

If you contemplate taking advantage of any clubbing offer made by any of the various 
agencies, we will accept such orders at the clubbing terms advertised, and will send you, in 
addition, the Mirror, for three months, Free. 

You may wonder how we can do this. We are dealing direct with the publishers. We 
simply give you the Mirror for the agent’s usual commission on"subscriptions. We do not lose 
anything. YOU add an interesting periodical to your reading list. 

The following clubbing offers, which include the vety,best’magazines, etc., we offer, 
with above inducement, to lovers of good literature : 


FOUR Magazines for the Price of QNE 
(For OUR GREAT FAMILY OFFER 








Regular Price 
Father, Success, - - - - $1.00 $ In 
Mother, PReview of Reviews (new), { 2.50 Value 
and the Current Literature (new) or New England 3.00 


Magazine may be substituted. 


Boys Frank Leslie’s Pop. Monthly, 


and The Cosmopolitan may be substituted. 


7.00 


Our Price $3 
Only 











Girls) The Designer, - . 7.00 
The Household, or Good Housekeeping may be substituted. (Personal Checks Accepted) 

All subscriptions are for a full year. Magazines may be sent to one or several addresses. Foreign postage extra. 
CRITIC or ARENA - . - - - - - $2.50 Regular Price 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS (new) ‘ m ‘ , . 2.50 $ 8 00 
FRANK LESLIE’S MONTHLY - - - - - 1.00 ws 
SUCCESS, - - - - - - - - 1.00 Our Price 
COSMOPOLITAN or LEDGER MONTHLY - - ° : 1.00 | Only $4.00 





NOTE—Present subscribers to Review of Reviews or Current Literature can take advantage of our offers by adding $1.00 
for each renewal. In place of Review of Reviews we can send you Current Literature (new), Current History, Popular Science 
News (new), or New England Magazine. Critic or Arena may be substituted for Current Literature, New England Magazine 


or Review of Reviews. 








CURRENT HISTORY -_ $1.50) Ourprice GREAT ROUND WORLD - $2.00 | Our price 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY -  4.00| | LESLIE’S WEEKLY - —4.00| $4.75 
LEDGER MONTHLY - = 1.00/_ Personal | LEDGER MONTHLY - LOO Personal 
cnecks s 

UCCESS - - - 100) ,ens | SUCCESS - - - - 100) ,ccomed. 











NOTE—A New Subscription to the Review of Reviews, a New Subscription to Current Literature, and a new or renewal 
subscription to the New England Magazine may be substituted each for the other. The Cosmopolitan, Leslie’s Monthly, Good 
Housekeeping, Designer, Household, Ledger Monthly, Pilgrim, and Bohemian may be substituted each for any other except 
Success, Critic or Arena may be substituted for Current Literature, New England Magazine or Review of Reviews. 


SPECIAL “ DOLLAR-MAGAZINE” OFFERS 


(The ‘ Dollar-Magazines’’ from which you may choose, in combination with SUCCESS, are The Cosmopolitan, Leslie's 
Monthly, The Household, Good Housekeeping, and The Designer.) 
Regular Price. Our Price 





SUCCESS, and any one of above dollar magazines, - - - - - $2.00 $1.50 
SUCCESS, and any two of above dollar magazines, - : - : - 3-00 2.00 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and any one of above dollar magazines, 4.50 2.50 
success, | Review of Reviews (new), ! 14 any two of above dollar magazines, 6.00 3.00 


( or Current Literature (new), § 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE OFFERS —— Our Price 


SUCCESS, and Leslie’s Weekly - - . 2.75 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), and Current Literature (new), - - 6.50 3.00 
SUCCESS, Current Literature (new), and New England Magazine, oo’ 7-00 3.00 
SUCCESS, The Review of Reviews (new) and Leslie’s Weekly, - 7.50 3.75 
SUCCESS, Review of Reviews (new), Current Literature (new), and New 

England Magazine, - - - - - - - + - - 9.50 4.00 


New subscriptions only will be accepted at the above prices for the Review of Reviews, Current Literature, 
and North American Review, but present subscribers may renew their subscriptions by adding One Dollar for 
each renewal subscription to the combination prices named. Either new or renewal subscriptions will be 
accepted for all other magazines named, including Success. A transfer from one member of a family to 
another does not constitute a new subscription. 


OUR GREAT EDUCATIONAL OFFER § 
Success, - - - - - - $1.00 
Review of Reviews (icw), - - - 1 2.50 


New England Magazine or any ¢wo of above dollar magazines 3.00 & 
-00 Only 


may be substituted. 
Current Literature, (ucw), - 

5 oo (These four magazines will keep 

a you in constant touch with all the 


New England Magazine or any ¢wo of above dollar magazines may 
burning questions of the day.) 


In 
Value 


be substituted. 
North American Review (new), - 


Leslie’s Weekly may be substituted. 





Don’t forget, each of the above includes our special offer of 3 months’ subscription to the MIRROR, FREE.: 
In sending your order please state whether it is a new subscription or a renewal. If a clubbing offer, state 


where you saw advertisement and by what agency advertised. 
Present subscribers to the MIRROR can procure the MIRROR PAMPHLETS for 6 months, FREE, or have the 


MIRROR sent to any friend, for 3 months, FREE. : 
Newsdealers and Postmasters are authorized to accept orders for the above combination offers. 


Send all orders to 
_ . 
She Mirror, sr. Louis, mo. 
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Hosiery Specials. 


Broken Lots to close cheap. 


Ladies’ Fast Black All Wool Hose, — with ribbed tops, 
clear heel and toe, were 25c, to close... ‘a 1 MAe 


Ladies’ Imported Fast Black Cotton Hose, high spliced heels 
and toes, double soles, were 35c, MOW...---... ---eeeccsseeeeeeeeeeeeen site 19¢ 


Ladies’ Imported French Lisle Thread and Fine Cotton Hose, 
fancy stripes, boot patterns, bow knots and cream silk, 
were 75c and 50c, to close.............-.-.-.---3 for $1,00, or 35¢ per pair 


Children’s Imported Fast Black, Double Fleece-Lined Cotton 
Hose, 1xJ ribbed, 50c and 25c, to close- 25¢ and |5¢ 


Ladies’ and Children’s Knit Underwear 


Broken Lots to be closed out 
regardless of cost. 


Ladies’ Red All-Wool Medicated Pants, buttons on the side, 
also natural Grey and White Plaited Wool Vests and 
Pants, were $1.00 and 75c, to close... Sites dulacinaabaee aaa 


Ladies’ Imported Swiss Ribbed All-Wool Vests, high neck, 
short sleeves, and low neck, no sleeves, pink, blue, natural 


grey and white, were $1.35 and $1.19, to close........89¢ and 98¢ 
Ladies’ Fast Black Wool Tights, knee length, closed and 
I ianharpecittnnasiecnnionecionsgnknminninsaeenaweninnsrsennonitnoeel 69c 


Children’s Plush Lined Flat Cotton Vests, Pants and 
Drawers, sizes 26 to 32, were 50c, to close 


Flannels and Cloths. 


Big table of Flannelette Remnants, Persian and French 
designs, also double fleece, at one-half price. 


Extra heavy Grey Shakers, were 15c, Clearing Sale Price... 10¢ 
Parisian Flannelette Figures and Stripes, were 15c, Sale Price...9¢ 
Extra heavy White Wool Shaker, was 40c, Sale Price................. 25¢ 
56-inch Home-Spun Suitings, were $1.00, Sale Price 59¢ 


Extra peavey | Black Cassimeres, 27-inch wide, was . 
Sale Price... Aen on! so, ARE 


ca CRAWEORD & Co. * 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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RAWFORD’S 


What's Left of the Mid-Winter Sale at Low Prices. 


NOTE THESE /TEMS: 





Saturday night will call a halt on such 
ruinous Prices on 


Cloaks, Jackets, Skirts, Etc. 


AS FOLLOWS: 
Ladies’ Stylish Short Walking Jackets, colors brown, tan, 
grey and black, were $6.50 up to $7.50, now... ......--.----$3,50 
Ladies’ Black Oxford and Grey Walking Skirts, deep 
flounce, tailor-stitched twenty times, were $7.50, now ..$4,98 
Very Stylish Black and Navy Blue Pebbel Cheviot Dress 
Suits, Jacket Taffeta silk lined, were $27.50, now $16.50 


Ladies’ Black Venetian Cloth Dress Skirts, deep Graduated 
flounce, trimmed with satin and tailor folds, were $11.75, 


$3.50 


Ladies’ Black, Tan and Castor Cape Newmarkets, half satin 
lined, were $37.50, now $20.00 


Tailor-Made Box Coats, storm collar, were $6.50, now... 


No extra charge for altering. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 
At Bankrupt Prices. 


500 Boys’ Knee Suits, in the staple double-breasted style, 
age 7 to 16, highly tailored, from pure wool Scotch mix- 
tures, fancy Cassimeres and neat effects in dark Cheviot 
Suits, that parents can buy with confidence That they 
are the best and strongest $2.98-$3.98 values ever offered 
by any store. Our Special $2.98, $3.98 


Boys’ Vestee Suits— 


Age 3 to 9 years, very prettily made, from rich dark and 
light shades, in pure wool fabrics, newest styles, that are 
sure to please the mother eye. Sold everywhere for $3.00, 


$4.00, $5.50. Our Special Prices. ..........:...----- $1.98, $2.98, $3.50 
Three Piece Suits— 


Knee Suits with single-breasted coat and 6 buttons, vest to 
fit boys age 10 to 16 years, handsome dark shades, in 
nobby Cheviots, worth Bi canal to $6.50. Our Special 

Bie bon wns $2.98, $4.50 
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WANAMAKER'’S PRIZE. 





That John Wanamaker, the millionaire 
merchant and former Postmaster General of 
the United States, superintends a Sunday 
school in addition to his other interests is 
current history, but there is a chapter in 
that history which hitherto has not been 
published. It is called the story of the prize 
which was never awarded. Mr. Wana- 
maker’s school had convened, as usual, on a 
bright Sunday morning, and Mr. Wana- 
maker announced before recitations that he 
would confer a substantial money prize upon 
the pupil who gave the best answer to the 
following question: “Whom do you love 
above all others?” 

Upon the announcement a number of lit- 
tle hands went up. Mr. Wanamaker se- 
lected one of the children, and said, “Well, 
whom do you love best?” 

It was a little girl, who replied: 
my brother best.” 

Mr, Wanamaker was much pleased. He 
said that the love of a sister for her brother 
was one of the sweetest affections, because, 
as long as brothers and sisters loved one 
another, there could not be discord in fam- 
ilies. Then he asked the little girl’s name. 

“Bessy Crawford,” she replied. 

Then he proposed the question to a boy. 

“I love my parents best,” the lad replied. 

Mr. Wanamaker was once more highly 
pleased, and spoke at length upon the fourth 
commandment, and the lesson derived there- 


“IT love 


from. 

This little boy, when asked his name, said 
that it was Eddie Brady. 

The next answer was from a boy who had 
been impatiently attempting to attract Mr. 
Wanamaker’s attention ever since the an- 
nouncement of the prize. At last the boy 
was asked: “And whom do you love best, 
my boy?” 

“I love our }Redeemer the best of all,” 
was the answer. 

“Ah,” exclaimed Mr. Wanamaker, “that 
is the answer; forit embraces all the others.” 
In a really eloquent speech the former cab- 
inet member pointed out that the love of the 
Redeemer was the idealization of all Christ- 
ianity, and eulogized the spirit which had 
prompted the answer. Finally, after a well- 
rounded peroration, which would have done 
honor to any pulpit or clergyman, Mr. Wana- 
maker turned to the boy and requested his 
name. 

“My name,” came the proud reply, 
Levi Guggenheimer!” 

The Philadelphia papers contained a re- 
port the next morning stating that John 
Wanamaker was seriously indisposed.—Chi- 
cago Inter Ocean. 
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“I wonder why they haven’t started any 
yellow journals in Cuba yet?” “I don’t be- 
lieve there are enough Americans there to 


“vas 


support one.”—Life. 


Silver Rye N ut 


Brings Golden Health. 
SCHWEICKHARDTI’S 


Celebrated Health Bread. 


MacFadden’s Physical Culture 
Books and Exercises. 
The Johnson Agency, 


1026 Century Building, 
ST. Louis. 


Tel.—B 1519. 
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ODEON  » FRIDAY EVENING. JAN. 3!—8:J5. 


SONG 


AND 


WAGNER 
RECITAL. 


MME. LILLI 


[Lehmann 


RINEHOLD HERMAN AT THE PIANO, 


Tickets: Parquet, $1 00, $1 50 and $2.00; 


Sale now on. 


Balcony, $1.50, $1 00 and 75c; Boxes, $15. 


Bollman’s, 1100 Olive street. 








THIS 


THE STANDARD 


WEEK 


RICE &2 BARTON’S 


Big Gaiety Spectacular Extravaganza. 


NEXT WEEK 


MAJESTIC BURLESQUERS. 


‘Appreciated for Quality. 
THE 
FAMOUS 


Uam 
Var 
Scotch 
Whisky. 


Recommend by the Medical Faculty 
for Invalids. 





Is used in Hospitals throughout 
the World in preference to the best 
French Brandy. 


Obtainable in St. Louis from all 
First-Class Dealers. 


INNES & GRIEVE, Ltd., 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 
BEAVER LINE, 








ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General SouthwesternAg't, 
110 North Broadwav. St. Louis. Mo 
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wt CENTURY. 


NEXT SUNDAY 





TH1s WEEK, 


Augustus 
Thomas’ 


Dan Daly 


IN 
Powerful Play 


Ati 
zona 


Seats on Sale 
Thursday. 


She 
New 
Corkers. 


Wednesday and 
Saturday Matinees 


OLY MPIC 


NEXT MONDAY. 


Mary 
Mannering 


Big Play 
| IN 


The | 
Strollers fanice 
Meredith. 


With Henshaw, Fox, 
Marie George Wednesday and Satur- 
and Don. day Matinees, 











THIS WEEK 


NIXON & 
ZIMMERMAN’S 





Seats on sale 


Wednesday and Satur- | 
Thursday. 


day Matinees. 





GERMANIA THEATER. 
14th and Locust. 

HEINEMANN & WELB, 
Sunday, Feb. 2d, 1902, the great Folk Play, 
*““‘DORF UND STADT.”’ 

By Charlotte Birch- Pfeiffer. 


Weduesday, Feb. 5th, 1902, Benefit for 
Leona Bergere. 


DIE NAEHERIN, 


Comedy Farce, with Songs by Karl Held. 


Ice Palace 


Cook and Channing Aves. 


FOURTH SEASON 
IS NOW OPEN 


Finest Skating in America. 
Music by Bromley’s Band. 
Admission, 25 cents. 


Mauagers. 














‘‘A great deal in a little space,” | 
The Pres 


“THE | 
FOUR-TRACK | 
SERIES.” 


This is the title of a series of books of trave} 
and education issued by the Passenger De- 
partment of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


These small books are filled with infor- 
mation regarding the best modes of travel and 
the education that can best be obtained by 
travel. 

They relate specifically to the great resorts 
of America—to trips to the islands of the sea 
and around the world. 

They also centain numerous illustrations 
and new and accurate maps of the country 
described. ‘ 

“A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of the ‘‘Four-Track Series’’ will be sent free, 
post-paid, upon receipt of postage stamp by 
George H. Danie!s, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 








Grand Central Station, New York. 








HRXOIN 
ROUTING 


ROUTE 


HOT 


SPRINGS 


ARKANSAS 


San Antonio, 


Galveston, El Paso, 
and points in 


Mexico and California. 


H. C. Townsend, 
Gen'l Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 


Ticket Office, N. W. Cor. Broadway and Olive. 


THE BOHEMIAN 


“A Clever Magazine for Clever People” 
EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNE, Editor 
THE BOHEMIAN is published every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN. Among 
them may be mentioned:— 
Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
'{| Maurice Baldwin, 
Landis Ayr, 
Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 
Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Ghauncey Thomas, 
Joe Cone, 
Margaret Lee, 
John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 
Marvin Dana, 
Sophie Earl, 
Katherine J. Smith, 
Maitland Leroy Osborne. 


THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where. Ask your newsdealer forit. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, oR SEND 
10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year. 


The Bohemian Publishing Co., 
11 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Opening of a Town 


SALE OF LOTS AT 


| Emmerson, Texas 


\ qf Friday and Saturday, February ‘a and 8th, 1902. 
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Emmerson, Collin County, Texas, is located on the Red River, Texas & Southern Railway, an auxiliary line of the Frisco System, about midway between Sherman in 
Grayson County and Ft. Worth in Tarrant County, being thirty seven miles Southwest from Sherman and thirty-six miles East of North from Fort Worth. It is about forty 
miles West from North of Dallas, in Dallas County. It will be seen by a glance at the map that Emmerson is located about midway on practically an air line between McKinney 

_ in Collin County and Denton in Denton County. The skeleton map shown above will enable investors or prospective purchasers to realize the commanding position occupied by 
Emmerson, its first-class railroad facilities and to form an opinion of its unquestionably prosperous future. 
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The first of the public auctions of town lots will take place under the auspices of the Black Land Townsite Company, on Friday, 7th, 
and Saturday, February 8th, 1902, at Emmerson. The lots will be sold at auction to the highest bidder, upon easy terms. 

Cheap Rates will be in effect on Tuesday, February 4th, from Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City and other points, to Texas. This is an 
unusual opportunity for profitable investment. 

All purchasers of real estate to the amount of five hundred dollars ($500) or more may obtain refund of railroad fare paid, to any 
amount not exceeding thirty dollars ($30), by presenting receipts for such fare to John Summerfield, General Agent, Black Land Townsite 
Company, American National Bank Building, Dallas, Texas. 


For further information as to condition of soil, rates of fare, time of trains, etc., address 
JOHN SUMMERFIELD, BRYAN SNYDER, 
General Agent Black Land Townsite Company, American National Bank Bldg. OR Passenger Traffic Manager FRISCO SYSTEM, 
DALLAS, TEXAS, ST. LOU/S, MO, 
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SouthernRailway 


ST. LOU/IS-LOU/SVILLE LINES. 


CTT 
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It is the Direct Line to iit). hy, in the “Land of the Sky” Country. 


ALSO TO THE 


CHARLESTON EXPOSITION 


WITH DAILY SLEEPING CARS THROUGH. 


e of Routes to FLORIDA. 
Particulars at the City Ticket Office, 719 Olive Street. 


C. A. BAIRD, GEO. B. ALLEN, 


Ass’t General Passenger Agent, 


H. B. SPENCER, 


General Manager. 
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District Passenger Agent. 
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Sestorer 


is the name applied to “sleep.” 
Sleep of the most restorative 
kind follows the use of 
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Ifc NATTY FLIC 


oy : VIA THE 
F tad Recommended by leading physi- Mis Missouri, KANSAS & TEXAS jMKT 
; vanes 0 cians as a pure tonic with won- RAILWAY , 
derful building-up properties. + o 
Not a “dark beer,” but a real is THE TRAIN” For 
malt extract. 
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All druggists sell it. 





Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Prepared only by 


Tan, Faust, Pale-Lager, Anheuser-Standard, 
Export Pale and Exquisite. 














Brewers of the famous Budweiser, Michelob, Black and | 
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